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THE COLD VINERY OF WILLIAM VIAL. ESQ, 


soteehiinan 

Wuize at Providence, attending the Rhode- 
Island State Fair, it was our privilege to 
visit this very promising vinery. Mr. Vial 
is one of the most successful amateur culti- 
vators in the city, and showed us, in his 
well cultivated grounds, how much of the 
useful and beautiful may be realized, from a 
few square rods of ground. . Every foot of 
soil was turned to good account, but the 
special attraction of the garden was the cold 
vinery. This was placed against the back 
wall of the garden, nearly fronting the south. 
It is a lean to, about 45 feet long by 15 in 
breadth, and is stocked with 15 varieties of 
grapes. The vines were three years from 
planting, and were well filled with very fair, 
handsome bunches of grapes ; though many 
had already been gathered for the exhibi- 
bition and for the table. 

About a dozen cultivators met in this glass 
house, to test the quality, in suecession, of 
fifteen varieties of foreign grapes. We liked 
this feature of our entertainment very much, 
as it gave us not only a feast for the eye and 
the palate, and introduced us to gentlemen 
whose acquaintance we shall be happy to 
renew, but it helped us to a better knowledge 
of some of the finest grapes for the cold 
vinery. The comparative merits of these 
grapes can only be ascertained by eating 
them fresh from the vine, with the names 
before you. While all were pronounced 
very good, not so much in courtesy to our 
host as injustice to the fruit, the Austrian 
Museat received the unanimous suffrage of 
the party, as the best of the collection. 
This is a white grape, and has the rich spicy 
flavor of the Frontignan, in still higher per- 
fection. It is to us a new grape, and we 
were unable to learn any thing of its origin 
or history. Next to this, we put the Black 
Frontignan, and after that the White Malva- 
sia—a beautiful fruit both to the eye and the 
taste. The Black Hamburgs, of course, 
were among the collection, and maintained 
their well established reputation. 

As a demonstration of what a business 
man in the city may do with a little time and 
money, this vinery is a valuable experiment 
for the public. The whole cost of border, 
frame, glass, &c., was not far from four hun- 
dred dollars, and the whole labor of attend- 
ing it, with the exception of four days’ work 
by a gardenér, had been performed by him- 
self, in the brief intervals of business. 





In the preparation de the border, which 
was about thirty feet wide, attention was 
first paid to drainage. Then a little of al- 
most every thing available, as a fertilizer, 
was put in, and thoroughly mixed. Bones, 
oyster shells. the sweepings of shoemakers’ 
shops, wastes from the tannery, street ma- 
nure, ashes, soot, old. plastering, cinders 
from burnt buildings, fish, stable-manure, 
weeds, chip dirt, rags, leaves, loam, and 
muck, may all enter profitably into the grape 
border. This is a matter of prime import- 
ance, as the grape is a gross feeder. 

A vinery, of course, can be. built much 
cheaper than this, but four hundred dollars 
is not a very large outlay for a permanent 
structure in the garden, that will last an 
ordinary life-time. The fruit, too, if there 
is a surplus, always finds a ready market in 
the cities, and at high prices. A dollar a 
pound is no unusual price for these grapes, 
sold by the quantity. . Vineries will pay well 
as a pecuniary investment for years to come. 
We are glad to see that these beautiful or- 
naments of the garden are rapidly multiply- 
ing in our cities and villages. 





FAIR OF THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTY AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 


Haas 

Tus fair came off at Amherst, Mass., Oc- 
tober 18th and 19th. As the seat of the op- 
erations of this Society is mainly in the val- 
ley of the Connecticut, we were prepared to 
see a good display of fine cattle, fruits, and 
vegetables. This Society is of recent origin, 
but is already well established, and is doing 
a good work in waking up the farming popu- 
lation to a better cultivation of their fat 
acres. 

We were too late to see the neat stock, on 
Wednesday, but had a fair view of the horse- 
flesh on Thursday morning. Probably ow- 
ing to the great New-England horse show at 
Brattleborough, held at the same time, there 
were not many stars present. But we saw 
some good looking draught-horses, that drew 
premiums, as well as big loads, and handled 
a eart-load of stones with as much ease as 
if they had had a pedigree going back to Bu- 
cephalus of Alexandrian fame. The show of 
colts was thought to be an. improvement 
upon any former exhibition. 

The vegetables were exceedingly good, 
what there were of them ; but, in such a re- 
gion, there should have boon ten times as 
many. The potatoes were ‘magnificent. 
The harvest of this esculent is uncommonly 
good ; and why, in our city, we should be 
paying a dollar a bushel, while here in these 





towns they can be bought for forty't to fifty 
cents, is a question for consumers to ponder. 
They can be sent to tide-water, at New- 
London, for seven cents a bushel. The finest 
specimens of the Marrow squash we have 
seen this year, were grown by Luke Sweet- 

ser, of Amherst. There were also fine sam- 
ples of the Valparaiso and the Crook-neck. 

We have never met with finer butter than © 
was displayed upon these tables. Several 
of the lots had that beautiful. waxy appear- 
ance, which showed that the buttermilk was 
ali worked out of it. The cheese, also, was 
very fine. _ 

The most striking conven of the fruit hall 
was the display of apples. There were 
nearly 350 plates; and here were samples of 
Spitzenbergs, Blue Pearmaines, Baldwins, 
Hubbardstons, and other fine varieties, that. 
we have never seen surpassed. © The next 
feature of the Show was, the total absence. 
of pears. Toone accustomed to the mag- 
nificent display of this fruit, at Hartford, a 
little lower down in this valley, the absence 
was marvelous.. What freak of Pomona is: 
it that has withheld this prince of fruits, 
from a region where the apple grows in its. 
perfection? It is the common impression 
here that the pear will not thrive in this 
soil, and we saw trees that had been planted 
a dozen years or more, that manifestly jus- 
tified this opinion, if they were any measure 
of the best efforts of the soil. Upon inquiry 
we found that bone-dust or phosphate of - 
lime, in any shape, had not been applied in 
their cultivation. This may be the one thing 
needful in the soil to fit it for producing this 
fruit. We trust cultivators will try it, and 
that we shall hereafter see, in their exhibi- 
tions, pears to rival their magnificent apples... 
The samples of grapes were far too few. 
The Isabella ripens well here, in’ most sea- 
sons. We think the Diana would tniformly 
mature. 

The address was delivered, in the pre 
by Rev. W. Clift, of Stonington.’ We have 
rarely seen a larger or more attentive audi- 
ence. The subject—.The Economy of Sci- 
entific Agriculture »—séemed appropriate to” 
the place and the oceasion, and was very 
well received. Some 350 sat down to 
the dinner, and after the eatables were dis- 


‘cussed, about two hours were spent in listen- 


ing to reports of the. various committees, 
and to speeches from gentlemen present: 
One of the cheering indications of this occa- 
sion was, the presence of so many clergy- 
men from the parishes, entering 
heartily into the work of the Society, and 
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discharging their duties as members of the 
committees. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Edward Dickinson, of Amherst; Hon. J. 
Procter, from Essex County ; Prof. Nash; 
Rev. Mr. Bullfinch, of Dorchester, and other 


gentlemen. 

We very much like this feature of our Ag- 
ricultural Shows, and hope the custom may 
become universal. ‘The members may as 
well take dinner together as 1o scatter, and 
the oceasion serves as a sort of experience- 
meeting, where farmers communicate a great 
many scraps of information that would oth- 
erwise be lost. ~ 


DOVER POTATOES AND ONIONS. 
RAISED BY CYRUS DYER, VUE DE L’RAU, MASS. 
We noticed in the Practical Farmer an 

account of this gentleman’s crops, in a pri- 
vate letter addressed to the editor. Two 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes, to the 
acre, along the sea board, is a very good 
yield in these days. We hear excellent 
accounts of the Dover potatoes, and the 
crop of Mr. Dyer would go to confirm the 
commonly received opinion, that they give 
a much larger yield, and are freer from rot, 
than most of the old varieties. Their quality 
is said to be first rate. Mr. Dyer writes : 


This has been considered a hard season ; 
still, had all my brother farmers been able to 
plant as early as I did, even if their farms 
were in no better order than mine, you 
gents that occupy seats with such comfort- 
able cushions, would not have been compelled 
to pay so much for your potatoes. I must 

ive you a short history of my work in this 
me. You are aware of the ‘vast extent of 
my domain, and will therefore naturally ex- 
pect something astounding. 

I planted, near the mansion, half an acre 
with Dover potatoes ; put into the ground on 
the 7th of Aprillast. As there prevailed so 
universal a complaint relative to the drouth, 
I thought I would accurately notice the 
yield. The potatoes were dug mostly before 
the late rains; finished a few days since. 
As a part of the vines continued green, I let 
a small portion remain, to notice the effect, 
whether rain and warm weather would 
cause them to rot. I saw_no effect of the 
kind ; think the potatoes grew some ; also 
many little ones started. The potatoes 
measured, as taken from the field, 120 


AN ONION PATCH. 

Near to the potatoes I have what is called 
an onion patch; containing 28 rods, from 
which I have taken, this hard year, 100 
bushels of. as fine yellow onions as you 
would wish to see. The land had a fair 
manuring; nothing extra, except that for 
two years previously I had given it a liberal 
upply of lime aahes from the kiln. This 
year, I put shell lime on, at the rate of 100 





bushels per acre. 
~ So, you see, that even farming may be 
better than doing nothing ; provided one has 


good land, plenty of manure, and a disposi- 
tion fon hard work. I wish my_ potato 

und had been ten acres. I could then 
five ‘Taised the means to have enabled me 
to go to Springfield. I much want to look at 
that show; have plenty of time, but no 


N- BI put plaster into the hills of pota- 
Vue de "Eie, Mass, wn een $DY 


Wuex you retire to bed think over what 
you have done during the day. 
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‘BEST AMERICAN HORSES FOR FRANCE. 


ae nan 


We find the following good adviee on this 
subject from Carl Benson, in the Spirit of the 
Times : 


Our American horses are holding their 
own abroad. Not long ago a carriage team 
went out to England for.one of the Roths- 
childs ; and it is becoming quite the fashion 
for New-Yorkers to bring their nags with 
them to Paris. Probably at least a dozen 
arrive every season, some of them very fine 
animals. but they are not-all.good ones— 
that is to say, good for Paris. Perhaps, 
while we are on this subject, afew more re- 
marks on the best sort of horses to bring 
out here, may not be unacceptable to some 
of our Gothamite readers. 

It has been more than once remarked that 
the French do not understand or apprciate 
speed ; and even when a Frenchman does 
take a fancy to have a trotter, it is not gen- 
erally such a one as would be able to dust 
many of our flyers. In the space of some- 
thing like three years, [ have noticed just 
four horses in Paris that might safely be 
backed to beat three minutes. If, therefore, 
a man wants to bring out here a horse for 
his own special driving, he had better take a 
half-fast one—equal to 3:15 or so—just such 
a one as would never command a high price 
with us, because anything of any pretension 
on the road would be sure to beat him. But 
then he should be handsome—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say showy. The 
French go for looks, and pay for looks, as we 
do for speed. And when it comes to carriage 
and family horses, the question of beauty is 
complicated with some others, rendering a 
little more detail necessary. First, then, by 
a handsome horse a Frenchman understands 
a handsome-going horse, and by ahandsome- 
going horse he means a steppair (Anglais, 
stepper), a horse with clambering action, 
lifting up his feet, especially his fore feet, as 
if he meditated continually “ such a getting 
up stairs.” A natural high action is doubt- 
less in most cases (even then not in all cases) 
a beauty ; you may remember what a pretty 
effect it is in some of our second class trot- 
ting horses, such as Boston Girl and Trojan. 
But many of the horses for the Paris market 
are trained artificially, so that some of them 
look as if they had a spring-halt forward, and 
many of them dish or twist their feet out- 
ward, instead of putting them straight up 
and down. Nevertheless, the French delight 
in high action, however obtained, and three 
or four inches in height of a horse’s step 
makes as much difference in his value to 
them as eight or ten seconds in his time to 
us. Also, in the case of a pair, it is import- 
ant that they should step well together, or 
lift their feet in the same way, and to the 
‘same height. 

Next to a horse’s looking when in motion, 
comes his looking when at rest. The Par- 
isians do not like to see a horse stand with 
his legs perpendicular, but stretched out from 
him at an angle of 30° or 40°. They think 
this shows blood. I don’t think it shows 
anything—except, perhaps, that the gwner is 
an ass, or that the horses had been taught 
the trick when young ; most horses can be 
taught it very easily, I have no doubt. Some 
‘of the worst animals I ever knew, in all 
other respects, had this knack of standing 
with their legs out to perfection. Still it is 
worth remembering. 

As to color, there is a sort of tradition 
that dapplegrayn are, other things. being 
equal, more highly prized than other horses. 
I doubt if it is so in practice, or if you 
could sell a horse five dollars dearer for his 
being a dapple- gray, though if you wantedto 











match him, yon mught perhaps have to pay a 
little more. The fashion now sets rather to 











dark horses, the Emperor having set the 
example. 

Many of the French have a prejudice 
against horses with white marks, especially 
those with white hind feet. 

Size is a very important consideration for 
carriage horses. The Morgan style of horse, 
about 153 hands high, so deservedly a favor- 
ite with us, is too small for Paris work. The 
French carriages are generally much heavier 
than ours, and look much larger, on account 
ef the high coachman’s seat. Their brough- 
ams are perhaps smaller and lighter than 
ours, but then they use one horse where we 
do two. A carriage horse for the Paris 
meridian ought to be full sixteen hands high, 
unless he has a long neck and carries his 
head well up, in which case 15-3 may an- 
swer. A large horse, well broken to double 
and single harness, and rather showy, is 
always saleable, no matter how inferior he 
may be in speed and bottom. 

The French are afraid ef a hard pulling 
horse, but they like one who looks as if he 
pulled. His being an unsteady trotter, and 
breaking into a canter now and then, is not 
the least drawback. 

I should not advise any one to pay a fancy 
price for carriage horses to bring to Europe 
—by a fancy price I mean $1200 or $1500— 
for he could prabably get ‘as good a pair in 
England or even in Paris for the same money 
—perhaps less, when the expenses of trans- 
portation are taken into account. But if 
any gentleman coming abroad to make a 
stay of a year or two, can get a good pair 
for $600 or $800 (they must be large and 
showy, remember), or has a pair that suit 
him, which he can not sell for more than that 
price at home, I do think it quite worth his 
while to bring them along.’ As to saddle 
horses, they can hardly be said to exist in 
the North. Good Southern ones I am in- 
clined to think worth bringing over—such 
as can be bought in Virginiaor South Carolina 
for $150 to $175—such a horse will cost 
about $365 by the time he arrives in Paris : 
his owner may ride a year or two, and then 
sell him for $400. The larger he is the 
better, for even under saddle the French 
prefer a big horse. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the dif- 
ferent standard of age on the two sides of 
the water. We think a horse just in. his 
prime at nine—the Europeans consider him 
old at eight. And as their horses are broken 
in and worked much younger than ours, they 
often are older at eight than ours at eleven. 
Youth, therefore—that is, not being above 
seven years—is a more considerable item in 
Parisian than in New-York value. 

As to vehicles, of course no. one would 
think of bringing out a large carriage, for the 
French make berlines and broughams about 
as well as we do, and all sorts of barouches 
much better; not absolutely better for the 
workmanship, indeed, but much handsomer, 
and more stylish in form and accessories ; 
besides which, the ad valorem duty would 
make the American carriage cost more than 
a French one. With wagons, and all light 
vehicles, the case is different. If you want 
to have these you must bring them with you, 


‘as the French have no wood of which they 
‘could be made. 


On this account it is well 
to bring a few extra spokes, as in the case of 
accident these cannot be replaced ; any other 
part may be, after a fashion. 

As to selling your wagon when you have 
done with it, that is a matter of chance. Jf 
you light on a man that wants one, he. will 
probably give double the original cost, leav- 
ing you something in pocket, as the expenses 
are not above 50 per cent; but you may not 
find a purchaser for three years. I have 
known a horse, sulkey, and. harness, worth 
$350 at the outside, sell. for $1000; but that 
was because the purchaser would have a 
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sulkey on a certain day, and there was no 
other in Paris. Such chances do not happen 
often. Carriage or saddle horses may very. 
well pay their expenses ; a trotting horse is 
not so likely to, if he cost over $300 origin- 
ally. My little mare Fanny had full as much 
reputation for trotting as she deserved, but 
the highest bona fide offer ever made for her 
wus $400, rather less than the cost in Amer- 
ica. Another mare, belonging to an acquain- 
tance of mine, young, sound, big enough for 
a carriage horse and quite equal to three 
minutes, only fetched the same _ price, 
though she cost something like $440 at home. 

There is one place in Europe where you 
can’t sell a horse or carriage of any kind, 
and that is a watering-place. This very 
Baden, for example, ig as unlike Newport or 
Saratoga in that respect, as itis ina great 
many others. It may be mentioned inci- 
dentally that the native horses of Baden are 
by no means despicable, and turn out very 
well when they fall into good hands. A re- 
tired officer here has four, three blacks and 
a bay, which he drives sometimes in sepa- 
rate teams, sometimes fuur-in-hand. They 
are not only good looking but show consid- 
erable speed, and all the four only cost him 
$600. The wheelers alone would be worth 
that in New-York, and the leaders would be 
cheap at $400. These Baden horses look 
something like American ones; they are 
usually of a middle size, inclined to be spare 
of flesh rather than corpulent, clean-limbed, 
and handsomely built, but sometimes a little 
too heavy.in the head. 

When there is a talk of buying horses, 
one naturally looks to England, especially if 
saddle horses be in question. Very good 
“hacks” are continually sold there for $125 
to $130, but whether a stranger can be sure 
of obtaining one at that price is somewhat 
doubtful. The fashionable London dealers 
are almost as dear as the Parisian. 

If aman is willing to put up with an in- 
ferior saddle horse, he can generally pick up 
one in Paris reasonably enough, say $160. 
But it is hard to pick up a serviceable harness 
horse under $300, and a dealer won’t let you 
look at anything under $600. 

Perhaps this is about horse talk enough 
for the present. Some further remarks will 
be adjourned till after Benazet’s hunt, which 
comes off this week. 





FATTENING TURKEYS WITH CHARCOAL, 

Mvcu has been published of late in our agri- 
cultural journals in relation to the alimenta- 
ry properties of charcoal. It has been re- 
peatedly asserted, that domestic fowls may 
be fatted on it without any other food, and 
that too, in a shorter time than on the most 
nutritive grains. I have recently made an 
experimelit, and must say that the result 
surprised me, as I had always been rather 
skeptical. Four turkeys were confined in a 
pen, and fed on meal, boiled potatoes and 
oats. Four others, of the same brood, were 
also, atthe same time confined in another pen, 
and fed daily on the same articles, but with 
one pint of very finely pulverized charcoal 
mixed with their mixed meal and potatoes. 
They had also a plentiful supply of broken 
charcoal in their pen. The eight were killed 
on the same day, and there was a difference 
of one and a half pounds each in favor of the 
fowls which had been supplied with the char- 
coal, they being much the fattest, and the 
meat greatly superior in point of tenderness 
and flavor.—Germantown Telegraph. 





A. correspondent of the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle says: Every one finds great difficulty in 
keeping garden seats more than a year with- 
out constant painting. Gutta percha, thinly 
laid on, and turned round the sides and nailed, 


A SUFFOLK PIG. 


ne 
Wirn this I send a cut of a Suffolk sow, 
which I slaughtered at twenty-two months 
old. I took her from her second litter “of 
pigs when they were six weeks old, Novem- 
ber 20th. On the 27th of the next March I 
slaughtered her. 

Her live weight was... ....--.-..-- 450 lbs. 
The carcase and loose fat weighed a 

small fraction over 400 lbs.,say...400 ‘ 


50 ce 

Ausurn, N. Y., April 20, 1854. J. M. SHERWOOD. 
The above did not reach us till some ten 
days since, though dated seven months ago. 





REAPING AND MOWING ‘MACHINES. 
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(Concluded from page 100.) 


The first of the machines drawn behind the 
team had also two high wheels, with shafts 
and framing so elevated as to permit the re- 
volving rakes to bring the corn out below 
them, thus involving a principle since depart- 
ed from, and which, if applied to Crosskill’s, 
would permit of its being drawn behind also, 
instead of pushed before, so as to secure the 
side delivery, thus avoiding the objection so 
forcibly and practically brought against Hus- 
sey’s by Mr. Hume, of Canada West, in the 
Mark Lane Express of last week. Should 
experience ultimately decide in favor of this 
mode of draught, Salmon and Scott’s ma- 
chines present another feature already no- 
ticed, of permitting their being easily worked 
both ways, but at a sacrifice of power, the 
cutting apparatus and driving wheels being 
out of the line of traction. Mr. Mann, again 
added a third wheel immediately behind the 
horses, to give steadiness to the machine— 
an improvement engrafted on several of our 
modern ones. Ogle’s approached nearer to 
the French reaper, with the addition of a 
reel, than its descendants, the Americans— 
the driving machinery being between two 
large wheels, with the cutting apparatus and 
platform projecting beyond the outside of 
one ofthem. The American proposition of 
one large driving wheel, within framing, 
behind the team, with the second wheel (a 
small one) on the opposite side of the plat- 
form, is greatly superior to any of its prede- 
cessors, although, doubtless, subject to further 
improvement in carrying it out. 

The objections brought against Salmon 
and Scott’s machines, and which would also 
exist against Crosskill’s, were the draught 
removed to the front, relative to the driving 
wheels and machinery being out-of the line 
of traction, have been obviated by the Ameri- 





will last for ever. 





can automaton, the gathering apparatus 











being*placed behind these—an improvement 
which could easily be effected on them also, 
but at the sacrifice of cutting both ways; for 
the moment we fix the cutting apparatus. at 
the side (or driving wheels, &c., which is the 
same thing), there they remain fixed, until 
we adopt some such plan as exhibited on the 
French machine, of turning knives, platforms 
reels, and endless webs from one side to the 
other, which can easily be done by a hori- 
zontal motion, instead of vertical, as the 
French knife. : 

In theory, there cannot be a doubt that the 
Roman plan is superior to the Scotch—+, e., 
that Crosskill’s mode of draught is superior 
to Dray’s, if properly applied; for, in the 
latter case, the horses can never pull fairly 
in the line in which they walk, but always a 
little upon one side, the line of traction mak- 
ing an angle with the line of motion. We 
might easily enter into a mathematical de- 
monstation of this proposition, were it ne- 
cessary. We know it was long tenaciously 
argued by our. more ~metaphysically gifted 
neighbors of the North, that because the 
driving-wheel and machinery are behind the 
team, the resistance was mainly, therefore, 
in the line of traction. But the fallacy of 
such a conclusion has long since been admit- 
ted even by the North itself; for, according 
to Newton’s well-known law of motion, “ ac- 
tion and reaction are equal and contrary.” 
And, moreover, the resistance of the cutting- 
knife is comparatively little to that of the 
fingers or gathering apparatus acting against 
the corn at a great disadvantage of lever 
power. In practice the facts are observable, 
the line of traction always making an angle 
with the line of motion, as any one in the 
trial field at Lincoln may have perceived ; so 
that the conclusion is obvious to every prac- 
tical man, even though little versed in me- 
chanics. 

On the other hand, if Crosskill’s whipple- 
trees are placed at the proper elevation, his 
wheels of the proper hight, theday compar- 
atively calm, the corn standing so as to se- 
cure an uniform resistance along the reel 
and endless web, the lateral action of. the 
web itself fairly counterbalanced, the machine 
cutting its exact breadth, neither a_hair- 
breadth more nor less, and the horses. pro- 
perly driven, then the lines of motion: ,and 
traction correspond, and the resistance ex- 
perienced by the machine is reduced to the 
minimum in producing a given effect. This 
machine, doubtless, produces a greater effect 
than the other, the corn being lashed -to the 
cutting-knife by a reel—instead of the rake, 
inthe other case, worked by a man, and 
delivered at the side by an endless web, and 
therefore must experience a greater resist- 
ance, and the horses, consequently, a heay- 
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ier draught. But this has nothing to do with | instead of adecrease, as the public obviously 
the questioa at issue—the combination of | had a right to expect, the American machines 
the above conditions in the harvest field. | being cheaper than Bell’s. When a mer- 
Now, conceding to the soundness of our} chant mixes a less expensive article with 
proposition, which is susceptible of easy | one of greater, the buyer naturally expects 
proof, we come to the practical question—| the compound at a medium price. In agri- 
Was it realized at Lincoln? And the obvi-| culture, farmers can never separate the me- 
ous answer is, Certainly not ; for the horses | chanical value of a thing from its pecuniary 
there were eurraagr pie sebed driven, nor the | —a fact much in favor of the reversal of the 


machine equally f 


: granting that the other | judgment of the society, if not the only ba- 


conditions were correct, where farmers must | sis on which it can befounded. The French 
judge the hight of their own teams, &c.,| reaper belonging to the oneclass of machines 
At times, for instance, it would have cut six|and Mr. Harkes’ to the other, have done 


inches more, and sometimes even a foot. 


more perhaps to comply with the recommen- 


Consequently the pole was thus far from the | dations of last year, than any other; the 


center of resistance ; so that the line of trac- 


former, by suggesting the reversal of the 


tion must have formed an angle with the line | cutting apparatus, and the latter, improve- 


of motion, although not very perceptible to 


ments on the old circular-knife and gather- 


casual observers. Tocounterbalance this, the | ing drum of Kerr, though neither was suc- 
man at the steerage operated against the | cessful for reasons already given. Contin- 
horses with a long lever-power, like the driver | uous motion has much in its favor, while 


of anengine with abreak on the wheel ; hence 
the consequences which follow, viz., an in- 
crease of draught not easily estimated when 
a herculean rustic is alternately pushing this 


draining, grubbing, and clod-crushing ma- 
chines are fast obviating the early objections 
brought against the circular-knife. As a 
side delivery, again, the revolving drum has 


way and that with all his might. Inthe bus-| been found to lay the corn better than the 


tle of a trial field such as Lincoln, less or 
more exciting horses, the smallness of the 
patches into which it is subdivided by open- 
ings, affording advantages to the other class 
of machines which are not to be met with in 
the harvest field generally, and the many 
turnings consequently experienced. Cross- 
kill’s, and those of thisclass depending so 
much upon driving and feeding, must always 
experience a difficulty in getting fair play on 
such occasions—at least, until our laborers 
and all parties involved are more thoroughly 


endless web, or revolving rakes, in the har- 
vest field, where the machines were in con- 
stant operation, and hence had the best op- 
portunity of testing their merits. The mas- 
ter point is, to effect successful combination 


at little expense, for fortunes can not yet be 


made out of imperfect machines. 
(Mark Lane Express. 





MANAGEMENT OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


—eo—_ 
We gave a series of articles on this sub- 


masters of their work. But, in the mean-|ject,in the last volume of the Rural. In 


time, that is no reason why we should i1m- 
pute to machines the misconduct of their 


them we asserted that by judicious manage- 
ment all the ammonia might be retained in 


drivers and teams; or. vice versa, impute to|the manure without the application of any of 


them the good conduct of those who work|the so-called fixers. 


Mr. S. W. Johnson, 


them, as in the case of the man and rake on| who is now a student at Munich, under the 
Dray’s, on whose management so much de- | celebrated Liebig, translates for the Country 


pends, and who at Lincoln received so little 
for his trouble at the hands of the public ; 


Gentleman a series of able articles from the 
German of Prof. Wolff; the last is on the 


and Harkes’, which was hardly looked at,|‘‘ Fixing agents in connection with liquid 


because an ignorant’ man did not drive it 


manures,” and we are pleased to find our 


right. opinion confirmed by such high authority. 


So much for the cutting and gathering ap- 


He considers “the addition of chemical fix- 


paratus of reaping machines, and the mode of | ing agents to the mass of yard manure as 


draught. Many improvements have been 


unnecessary,” and further “ that where yard 


made since Pliny wrote his description of | manure and composts are skilfully prepared 


the Roman, or rather Gallic machine, used 
in the extensive plains of Gaul, and no doubt 
subsequently in Britain, fram whence Rome 
received a large annual import of corn ; and, 


the loss of ammonia is very slight, even 
without the use of fixing agents.” 

In ourarticles, however, we recommended 
the construction of a large tank for the re- 


doubtless, if we could see as far before us in-| ception of the drainings ofthe yard. Into 


‘to the realms of futurity, it would be seen/| these drainings as much sulphate of lime or 


that we are yet a long way from the end of | plaster was to be thrown as they would dis- 


the chapter. But, be that as it may, many 


solve. Thereason of this was that sulphate 


improvements were made last year in both| of lime in solution will convert the volatile 
classes of machines, although we cannot say | carbonate of ammonia into the fixed sulphate 
that these are sufficient to justify the rever- | of ammonia, while it will not do so in its dry 


sal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 


state. This solution of sulphate of lime, 


England. The utmost that can safely be | when pumped back again in dry weather, 


said here, is, that Carlisle, or the experience 


not only serves to check excessive, injurious 


and judgment ofthe future, is left to say | fermentation, but it converts the carbonate 
whether Gloucester or Lincoln is right; for | of ammonia in the mass into a fixed sulphate, 


it can not be denied that greater improve- 


and thus renders the loss of ammonia from 


ments have been made on the prize machine | volatilization almost impossible. We still 
of the former than on that of the latter, since | think this method equal to any other we have 


last year. Itis no doubt possible that the 
one was hetter prepared for a short trial 


seen suggested. 
Prefessor Wolff recommends substantial- 


among green rye, while the other was worse; | ly the same process; he thinks the drainings 
but what have exceptions or any conditions | of the tank should be pumped back upon the 
of this kind to do with the merits of either | mass, and that they would be improved upon 
machine for general harvest work? We are | by adding green vitriol, (sulphate of iron) or, 
far from saying that the recommendations of | where this is costly, dilute sulphuric acid, or 


the society last year, so generally and justly 


even plaster of Paris to the collected liquids 


approved of, have been complied with on/|in quantities sufficient to fix their ammonia, 
either side, especially by the two rival ma-| which may then be used to drench repeated- 
chines ; for the principal objections brought | ly the solid portions. In this country, plas- 


against the prize machine from the com- 


mencement, still remain in force, while the|can be used for this purpose. 


ter is decidedly the cheapest substance that 
Professor 


improvement or simplification of the other, | Wolff says, ‘in England sulphuric acid is 





has been effected at an increase of expense, 





preferred.” This may be so theoretically, 





but the practice is not atall general. In fact 
we have never seen it used except in more 
than two cases—Mechi, on his Tiptree farm, 
and the Royal Agricultural College at Cirn- 
cester, and this while sulphuric acid is cheap- 
er, and plaster much dearer than with us. 

As showing the extent to which ammonia 
may be lost when common liquid manure is 
allowed to ferment, unmixed with the fixing 
agents, the experiment of D. Krutzsek is 
quoted. He found that the solid residue re- 
maining after the evaporation of perfectly 
putrid yard liquid, gave 3} per cent of am- 
monia; while the same liquid, treated with 
an acid (fixer) before evaporation, gave a 
residue which contained 124 per cent of am- 
monia. In the Rothamstead experiments, if 
we recollect rightly, sheep urine, evaporated 
without acid, lost even a still greater amount 
of ammonia. 

Yet we should be careful how we apply 
such results to common practice. It is 
known that water will hold a large quantity 
of ammonia, and we believe the loss of “this 
spirit-like essence of the farm, ever strug- 
gling to be free” from fermenting common 
barn-yard drainings, is vastly less than the 
above figures would indicate. Yet it is suf- 
ficiently great to warrant the use of any 
cheap method of fixing it, such as the one we 
have suggested. {Rural New- Yorker. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
NO TIME TO READ. 

In distributing those extras which you 
gave to me the other day, I presented them 
to such persons as were reputed able to pay 
for and read a paper. I had good success 
in the distribution, and it will be*a strange 
incident if no fruit is gathered from so much 
good seed sown. The recipients were thank- 
ful for the favors, with but one exception— 
and this was a person with profitable invest- 
ments enough to support himself and family 
without labor; yet he returned the paper 
without so much as unfolding it, and witha 
most chilling expression of countenance 
said: “ I don’t want.a paper, for I have no 
time to read.” I took the paper back, for 
the soil appeared so shallow and dry, that 
the germination of seed was doubtful, and as 
to ever expecting fruit where the rocks were 
so completely unbroken, I concluded it a 
very absurd idea. For a person to excuse 
himself from the pleasure of taking the Agri- 
culturist, or any other paper, upon the ground 
that he has no dime to read, appears to me to 
be equivalent to an admission that he is a 
bondman, although he is able to command 
the benefits and comforts of civilization. 
What a miserable life he must hereafter 
lead! He has toiled to amass a competance 
which gives him no time to read! I could 
not help musing upon the idea of what a 
poor solace it would be to civilization, if“ no 
time to read” were the inevitable result of 
industry and frugality. hes 

Man would have made but little advance- 
ment in the arts or sciences, or even incivil- 
ization, if he had never had time to read; 
for by reading he learns the advancements 
made and the errors committed by former 
generations. The histories of their errors 
and successes, are the guides [by which he 
may avoid=the one, and the incentives by 
which he tries to excel in the other, so that 
each subsequent generation grows wiser 
than the former. 

What a miserable lot must be that of the 
man who has no time to read of the creation 
of our globe; of man and his subsequent 
life; how his descendants were scattered 
over the surface of the earth, so that, at the 
present time, not a nook is unknown to him! 
Go where he will, he finds his own species, 
and he finds them elevated in happiness, or 
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degraded by misery in proportion as they 
can and do take time to read. 

It was by reading that Columbus was first 
led to make his great voyage of discovery, 
and it was by taking time to read the history 
of that and subsequent voyages that the in- 
habitants of the Old World were induced to 
seek homes in the New. It is by reading 
that we have become a great, enlightened, 
and happy nation; and by reading we are 
known to other enlightened nations, and our 
citizens respected. By reading, too, of our 
greatness and happiness; the people of other 
nations are stimulated to seek an asylum 
among us—not because we have a more 
fertile soil, or a more sunny clime, but be- 
cause we have learned how and took time to 
read. 

What would be the result, if every farmer 
in these United States were prohibited from 
reading the newspapers, only for one year ? 
While it would be next to impossible to es- 
timate the loss to those interested, it is clear 
that the farmer would suffer in his pecuniary 
affairs largely. He would not know the 
value in market of a single article he wished 
to purchase or sell; and thus he would be 
compelled to pay double or sell for half 
price in many cases, or else he would have 
to spend much time to inquire as to the 
market-value of whatever commodity he 
wished to deal in. 

Lest you should not find time toread much 
more, I will close, by merely saying, that 
_ while I have found but one who had no time 
to read, I have found several who, while they 
have time to read—when that is all that it 
costs them—yet they are too penurious to 
pay for a paper, of any sort, and read as 
their own. It is then these have no time to 
read, A READER. 





WINTER LABORS ON THE FARM. 


Unper the head of “A word to Farmers,” 
we find in the Tribune of the 25th ult., the 
following article, which contains some good 
suggestions, and we-transcribe it entire: 

We are evidently on the verge of a hard 
winter for the poor. Food and fuel are 
dear, and likely to remain so, while most 
Railroads are either finished or stopped, 
and few public works will be in progress 
after January Ist. Foreign fabrics, wares, 
and metals continue to pour in upon us at 
the rate (for the whole country) of over 
three millions of dollars’ worth per week, 
though itis manifest thatour exports, except 
of specie and promises, can not nearly bal- 
ance that sum. It is hardly possible, there- 
fore, that building should not fall off, and all 
enterprizes which depend on Bank facilities 
or loans of any kind should not be reduced 
to their lowest dimensions, bringing want 
and distress to the hearths of too many of 
the laboring poor. 

We appeal, therefore, to the farmers, as 
in the main the most thrifty and independent 
class inthe community, to come to. the res- 
cue of the unfortunate.. Many farmers have 
secured good harvests; nearly all have ob- 
tained or can realize satisfactory prices. 
Unlike almost everybody else, a majority of 
farmers can show abalance on the right side 
of the ledger as to the net results of the do- 
ings of 1854. Very many will have from 
one hundred to two or three thousand dol- 
lars’ surplus over the year’s outlay, to be 
carried to the account of clear profit or rea- 
lized earnings for the year. 

We entreat these to consider whether du- 
ty and interest do or do not combine to sug- 
gest the investment of this surplus in substan- 
tial and permanent improvements, giving 
employment to labor. Many have old fences 
that need renovating, (where they can not be 
dispensed with;) and have lands that need 


thorough plowing and subsoiling ; and every 
farmer should do something at draining. We 
know how general is the belief that none 
but lands usually too wet need to be drained ; 
and that only lands that bear high prices will 
justify the expense ; but these are both mis- 
takes, as ample experience attests. There 
are two thousand acres of swampy, boggy 
lands in Westchester County alone that 
could be thoroughly and lastingly drained at 
a cost of less than $100 per acre, and would 
then be richly worth $200 to $300 per acre, 
whereas they are not worth the taxes—not 
worth the cost of fencing them. Almost 
every farmer has some such land, which 
now yields: only frogs, bulrushes, alders, 
ague, mud-turtles and musketoes, yet which, 
properly drained and cultivated, would yield 
eighty bushels of Indian corn, or three tuns 
of hay per acre. How much longer shall 
these, our richest and most durable soils, be 
permitted to lie worse than useless, when 
corn is worth a dollar per bushel and labor 
is vainly seeking employment and bread ? 

But there is little land in the old States 
worth plowing which will not pay for drain- 
ing and subsoiling. Dry soils need these 
meliorations quite as much as wet, and will 
as richly rewardthem. There is no tolera- 
bly good land in this State so dry that it 
might not, by under-draining and deep plow- 
ing, have been.made to stand the drouth of 
the past summer without rolling a single 
blade of corn. Proper draining moistens 
land when too dry as much as it dries it 
when too wet. These facts are well known 
to the decently instructed farmer, and we 
need not dwell on them. 

What we aspire to is not to tell the farm- 
ers what to do, but to urge them to do 
something. If each one who has the means 
will resolve to keep one, two, or more la- 
borers at work through the winter, he will be 
doing a truer charity than by supporting so 
many families in idleness by almsgiving. 
To find work for the industrious, deserving 
poor, is to save themnot alone from want 
but from degredation ; to preserve not only 
their lives, but their self-respect and cour- 
age. Let every farmer who can, therefore, 
resolve to keep some laborers at work 
through the winter, and not turn alloff when 
the harvest is gathered to wear out the in- 
clement season as they may. 

There is no longer any lack of laborers 
wishing to be employed. You can find them 
in almost any township; or if not, there will 
henceforth be thousands of them vainly 
seeking work in our City. Any neighborhood 
by sending an agent here may hire as many 
as may be wanted on reasonable terms forth- 
with. Farmers! give the poor achance this 
hard winter! 





KEDZIE’S KAIN WATER FILTER. 
aceeeaiipiiinie 


Taxe an oak cask or barrel, that is sound, 
sweet and clean ; bore an inch hole near the 
bottom of one side, into which insert the 
end of a piece of ? inch lead pipe, ten or 
twelve inches long, the other end projecting 
inward and bent upward from the_bot- 
tom of the cask, and in the other end place 
a common beer faucit or stop-cock, from 
which to draw wateras desired. Have inf 
say one bushel of good hard wood charcoal, 
and the same quantity of clean, fine gravel— 
not limestone—from the fineness of coarse 
sand, up to the size of peas, and if not clean, 
wash it till no dirt will appear in the water. 
Break the charcoal to the size of walnuts 
and smaller, then mix it evenly with the 
gravel; next cover the bottom of the cask 
three or four inches thick with its mixture, 
pounding it down firmly. Next take a clean 
garden flower pot, of large size, say two gal- 
lons, and place it bottom upward in the cen- 








ter of the barrel, on top of this layer of grav- 





el and coal, and over the end of the lead pipe. 


Then take a piece of small sized +.or.4 inch 
lead pipe, and place one end firmly into the 
hole in the bottom of the flower pot, now up- 
permost, and bring the other end through a 
hole near the top of the bexrel, for the pur- 
pose of admitting air into the space under the 
flower pot. Now fill in the space around 
and above the flower pot with the mixture of 
coaland gravel, pounding it firmly down as © 
you proceed, till the cask is about three- 
fourths full; then place some thin flat stones, 
not limestones, on top, and the filter'is com- 
plete. The water being poured inion top. 
passes through the gravel and charcoal, by 
which it is purified, and enters the chamber, 
from which it is drawn by the stop-cock or 
faucit, as required; the small pipe admitting 
air into the chamber to supply the place of 
the water while it is being drawn out. 





BAKED BEETS. s 

A good housewife assures us, that. the 
mode of cooking beets herein described, is 
preferable to all others : 

“ Beet root can not be too much recom- 
mended to the notice of mankind,as a cheap 
and salubrious substitute for the now failing 
and diseased potato. Hitherto the red kind 
has been only used in England asa pickle, or 
as a garnish for salad; even the few who 
dress it, generally boil it, by which process 
the rich saccharine juice is !ost,and the root 
consequently rendered less nutritious by the 
quantity of water it imbibes, as well as by 
parting with the native syrup, of which it is 
thus forcibly deprived; it is, therefore, 
strongly recommended to bake instead of 
boiling them, when they will be found to af- 
ford a delicious and wholesome food. This 
is not an untried novelty, for both red and 
white beet root are extensively used on the 
continent; in Italy, particularly, they are 
carried about hot from the oven twice a day, 
and sold publicly in the streets; thus they 
are purchased by all classes of people, and 
give to thousands, with bread, salt, pepper 
and butter, a satisfactory meal. There are 
few purposes for which baked, or even 
roasted or fried beet root, would not be found 
preferable to boiled.” [Author Unknown. 





Western Hoc Trape.—The Nashville 
Journal of the 24th inst., says, the packing 
season is rapidly approaching, and our coun- 
try readers wish doubtless to know some- 
thing about hogs. There is nothing doing, 
however. Packers, under present circum- 
stances, with a tight money market and large 
stocks, and great depression in prices of last 
year’s product, are loth to enter the market 
at the rates now demanded. The crop, it is 
now generally admitted, will not show ‘so 
large a deficiency as supposed some time 
ago. Weare confident, however, that no 
sales could at present be effected at over $4 
50 net. 

The Alton Telegraph says: “ We hearit 
rumored that five thousand hogs have been 
contracted for at Springfield, Illinois, at $3 
50. The represented seller is a packer of 
that place.” 

She St. Louis Intelligencer says: “ Here 
packers talk of $4, and so far as we have 
heard an expression of opinion, none caleu- 
late that less than this will be paid at any 
time during the season. A drover was in 
the city yesterday, offering to contract 1,000 
or 1,500 head at $5, but found no buyer.” 
At Cincinnati $4, net, is offered. 





Ir is now 114 years since the Methodists 
have existed as a people, and they number 
in the world nearly two millions of commu- 
nicants, and preach the gospel to ten or 





twelve millions, 
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_ Soar! Beyer 


Tuis excellent monthly reached us in good 
season, with a table of contents rich and 
varied, asever. There is a fine engraving 
of the Easter Beurre Pear, with remarks, by 
the editor, upon the cultivation of Winter 
pears. He deprecates the general neglect of 
these pears,even among amateurs. Not one 
in thousands, of those who have gardens, 
has tasted a fine Winter Nelis, a Lawrence, 
a Beurre d’Aremberg, a Glout Morceau, or 
an Easter Beurre; yet these are all delicious, 
melting pears, that will ripen in a good, dry 
cellar without any extra care or attention 
whatever. This is good news to young cul- 
tivators, Who have not yet had the opportu- 
nity to test these varieties. We were aware 
of the excellent keeping qualities of the Be- 
urree d’Aremberg, but had supposed the 
others needed a fruit-room to preserve them. 

The Easter Beurre is pronounced the finest 
of all the long-keeping varieties. It suc- 
ceeds as well here as in France or Belgium, 
and it is surprising that it is no more gen- 
erally cultivated. We noticed that it was 
up for discussion at the meeting of the Pom- 
ological Society of Boston, and\while many 
had succeeded well with it, others found 
some difficulty inripening it. It sells in the 
Boston market for from $3 to $6 per dozen. 
It.is much better on quince than on pear 
stocks, the latter not furnishing nutriment 
enough to bring them up to the most perfect 
state. The tree is a good grower, moderate 
at first, but improving every year, and final- 
ly makes a large, vigorous tree on the quince, 
and, if kept under high culture, will produce 
annually very heavy crops. 

The editor has another seasonable article, 
“On pruning trees at the time of transplant- 
ing.” The objects are said to be three-fold : 
1. The removal of bruised and broken roots 
and branches. 2. To mold the tree to the 
desiredform. 3. To restore the balance be- 
tween roots and branches disturbed by re- 
moval. The great object in pruning to pro- 
mote growth is, to direct the sap into a 
smalier number of channels, and thus in- 
crease its force. Ifa tree, for example, has 
500 leaf-buds to draw upon its sap, and-we 
cut away 400 of them, the remaining 100 will, 
of course, receive a far greater proportion 
than they would have done, and will conse- 
quently be enabled to make new wood; and 
experience teaches us that the young shoots, 
with their large cells, luxuriant leaves, and 
great vital activity, act far more powerfully 
on the roots than the small, lean foliage of 
trees merely living but not growing. There 
is a philosophy in pruning, andthe man who 
wields the pruning-knife upon the young 
trees he plants this Fall, should be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. 

THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY 
Is judiciously recommended. © One caution 
dropped in this article is worth remembering. 
** No one need expect such wondrous large 
fruit, however, as people have seen at New- 
Rochelle and Norwalk, in ordinary soil, and 
with ordinary culture. Manure must be ap- 
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plied unsparingly, and the ground must be 
kept clean and friable as work can make it.” 
GRAPE CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 

This article is by a gardener, of Baltimore, 
and, we think, his objection to borders inside 
the glass, is not applicable to our northern 
States. In all the graperies we have visited, 
the inside border was present, and we have 
never observed the shriveling of which he 
speaks, in any wellkeptvinery. An article on 

GRAPES AND ROSES 
Recommends the Clinton grape for latitudes 
where the Isabella is uncertain. It is amod- 
erately good grape, and hardy. - It recom- 
mends growing Catawbas on walls facing the 
South, which will hasten their ripening two 
weeks. It speaks of chip manure as the best 
fertilizer for the rose. 

THE HOLLY TREE 

Is declared the most beautiful of our native 
evergreens, taking shape, color, form of 
leaves and berries into consideration. It 
may not be generally known that there is a 
locality of these evergreens, near Absecom, 
in New-Jersey. Some of them are undoubt- 
edly more than a century old, and growing 
elose to the sea-shore, exposed to all the 
fury of the north-east winds, they have been 
blown into fantastic shapes at the tops, but 
have firmly resisted the awful storms which 
make that coast the dread of the mariner. 

In the Editor’s Table there is an interest- 
ing notice of the American Pomological So. 
ciety at Boston, the proceedings of which 
have already been reported in our columns. 
The calls around Boston, at M. P. Wilder’s, 
Mr. Strong’s, Mr. Breck’s, Hovey’s, &c., 
contain much useful information. Mr. Wil- 
der gives himself very much to pears, and 
probably has the finest collection in Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Strong makes a speciality of the 
grape, and has three vineries, each one more 
than 200 feet in length. He sends 3,000 
pounds to market this season. ‘The early 
crop, from the forcing-house, usually sells 
at $2 a pound, and the autumn crop at 50 to 
75 cents. . 

TRANSPLANTING TREES IN AUTUMN, 

The editor approves of this : 

1. When the ground is such that the water 
will not lodge around them in winter. 

2. The trees should be perfectly hardy. 

3. Evergreens should not be planted at all. 

4. All trees should be planted early—as 
soon as the wood is ripe. 

5. Secure all trees from being blown about 
with the winds, and mulch with half-rotten 
manure or leaves, three or four inches deep. 
These hints are timely, and accord with our 
own experience. 





[For the American Agriculturist. 
WINTERING APPLES IN A HAY-MOW. 

Axzout twenty years ago, having cut with 
a scythe and removed the hay to the middle 
of amow about ten feet in diameter, I placed 
in it a barrel filled with small, hard, late- 
ripening apples, and packed the hay well 
around and above it, in November. When 
the apples were taken out, in April, there 
were not a dozen of them decayed in the 
least degree. They had Jost a little of their 
plumpness, but not to injure them, and were 
free from any flavor from the hay. 

This experiment was made in New-Hamp- 





shire, and probably might be successful in 


any latitude. D. S. 
CIncINNATI, Oct. 23, 1854, 





CURCULIO REMEDIES. 
oe ee 

We are not able to inform our correspond- 
ent, at Newman’s Mills, Penn., what Mr. 
Matthews’s remedy for the curculio is. We 
suspect, however, that it will turn’ out to be 
something not less difficult of application 
than the following, which we clip from the 
Country Gentleman. This thumb and finger 
remedy is the only one that we have any 
confidence in, and this we believe to be 
effectual. Two minutes to a tree, in a sea- 
son, is certainly not a very large outlay of 
time, to save a cropof fine plums. Ifa man 
thinks this is too much, he does not deserve 
any plums. We have never found any other 
way to grow fruit of any kind, but to attend 
to itin season. If Mr. Parsons’s suggestions 
are followed out, we have no doubt that our 
correspondent will save his plums. The 
great trouble with us all is, that we grudge 
the time, patience, and money needed to 
grow the best fruit. We trust he will try 
this remedy and report. 

I furnished myself with a cloth three 
yards by two, of the cheap, white cotton, 
and a stick about three feet long, with a piece 
of an old rubber shoe fastened to one end to 
strike the tree or limbs, if large. Equipped 
with these materials, and.a small boy to hold 
two corners of the cloth, 1 held one in my 
left hand, and the other I fastened around 
my neck with a string. I took the stick, to 
jar the trees, in my right hand. I continued 
todestroy them in this way, from time to time 
for some four or five weeks with a good de- 
gree of success, until I had slain more than 
fourteen hundred of these destroyers, on 
about one dozen trees. I likewise caught 
some curculios on a few cherry trees near 
by, for I found they were not very particular 
whether they were plums or cherries. The 
result of this labor was, I had two bushels 
of fine plums from my Washington trees, 
and all my other trees bore profusely. I 
have continued this practice of destroying 
these insects, and have saved my fruit ever 
since, until the present time. . But the best 
part of my story is, this plan has worked so 
well that I have comparatively little labor to 
perform, as they have mostly disappeared 
from my garden. ~ 

My plan is to begin to search for the 
insect when the plum is about as large as a 
marrowfat pea, and continue to take them as 
long as they are plenty, which generally 
lasts about three weeks; but they do their 
work of destruction mostly in a very few 
days. I have kuown them to destroy more 
fruit in one warm still day than all the rest 
of the season together ; but as we know not 
when they get fully organized to do their 
mischief, we must watch for them. I search 
my trees twice or three times a week at first, 
but as they grow plentier I search the 
oftener, and at the time they are to be found 
in greatest numbers, I go over my trees two 
or three times aday. There is no danger 
of them in windy weather, that is when it 
blows quite fresh; and in cold rainy weather 
they move but little. I have never seen 
them fly far, yet I believe they emigrate 
some, but comparatively do little damage, if 
we are faithful to look afterthem and destroy 
them. 

I say understandingly, that if any man 
will spend two minute’s time, on an average, 
for each tree in a season, he will surely 
save his fruit. In fact, I have faithfully 
jarred two hundred trees, when the insect 
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was plenty, in twenty minutes, my son hold- 
ing the watch while I with a small boy per- 
formed the operation. After I have gone 
round my trees, I open my cloth and destroy 
the bugs with thumb and finger, which has 
proved very effectual. I have tried all nos- 
trums of the day and found'them ineffectual. 
I have taken the worm from the plum, when 
but a few days old, and placed him in fine 
salt, in strong brine, in vinegar, and the like, 
and examined him with good glasses for 
some time, but he would not die until the 
application of thumb and finger, which has 
always proved efficient. 

I believe I have killed more trees with salt 
than insects. 

Last year my crop of plums would have 
been from 75 to 100 bushels, if it had not 
been for the heavy rains in August and Sep- 
tember, which caused many of them to crack 
and rot on the trees. 

I send you the number of insects taken 
each year, from 1847 to 1853. I could have 
told you how’many I took each day, if I had 
thought it to have been interesting, for I have 
day and date of every day’s work. 

In 1847 I began operations June Ist, and ended July 14th, 

and caught, on about a dozen trees, 1,421 curculios. 
1848—May 15th to June 28th caught.... 945 do. 
1849—June 4th to June 20th............ 975 — do. 


(This year, 1849, I had some 50 trees come into bearing. } 
1850—June 3d to June 26th......... 209 do. 


1851—June 3d to June 25th............. 229 do. 
1852—June 4th to June 24th............ 320 do. 
1853—June Ist to June 16th............ 864 do. 


This year, 1853, I had quite a number of 
trees that came into bearing in a part of my 
garden where plums were never raised 
before, which probably was part of the cause 
of my taking so many more this year than 
the year before, and another reason I think, 
was the mild winter of 1853, which was fa- 
vorable for them, as they were more plenty 
throughout this region than for some years 
before. I believe that, until a way is found 
out to exterminate them entirely from our 
gardens, the jarring plan will be found most 
effectual, simple, and economical way to de- 
stroy this little, but formidable pest of our 
gardens. 

Before concluding, I wish to inform you 
how I cultivate my plum trees. 
to set them twelve feet between the rows 
and six feet in the rows, and prune severely 
and cultivate highly. By so doing, my trees 
are not large, but full of bearing wood with- 
in two feet of the ground, and from six to 
eight feet high, and I have every advantage 
in reaching for and destroying the curculio, 
which you will find to be the saving of a 
good deal of time, and on such trees you will 
have more and finer fruit than on larger 
ones. I prune my plum trees in July, and 
have a second growth the same year. Yours 
respectfully, Joun Parsons, Jr. 

. Rocxrort, Mass., Feb. 1854. 





MULCHING WITH WOOD SHAVINGS. 
—o-—— 

Mr. Epiror: Never having seen any- 
thing written onthe subject of mulching fruit 
trees with wood shavings, I venture to sug- 
gest to such of your readers who have young 
orchards, the propriety of trying the ex- 
periment. 

Having had but two years experience, I 
am not prepared to say they are better than 
any other material, but I am free to confess 
they have thus far surpassed anything I 
have ever tried. 

Having a few fruit trees set on a barren 
knoll, which, although they had yearly re- 
ceived a liberal mulching with grass, assumed 
the appearance of premature decay, and, in 
fact, had already taken the down hill course, 
I resolved to try the effect of mulching with 
shavings. Around each tree I put two bar- 
rels of shavings, within a circle of eight feet 
in diameter, leaving a small space between 
the shavings and the tree to be filled with 


My plan is’ 
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fresh earth. To keep the shavings snug, a/a great measure depend on the drainage of 


thin coat of grass was spread over the 
whole. To fully test the experiment, a 
part of the trees were treated the same as 
they had formerly been. After the lapse of 
one year, (which was last year,) those trees 
mulched with shavings put out vigorous 
shoots, and their dark green foliage could be 
easily distinguished from the others at a 
great distance. So well satisfied was I 
with the result, I last year used upward of 
a hundred barrels, which has proved equally 
as beneficial to the trees, while the frst I 
mulched continue to thrive even beyond my 
expectations. 

If any of your readers have used the above 
named material, I hope they will communi- 
cate the fact, and state with what success. 

I have found brush from evergreen trees 
to be an excellent material for mulching 


young orchards. E. Hersey. 
[New England Farmer. 





HINTS ON GRAPE GROWING. 


BY A COUNTRY GARDENER. 





Tue importance of bestowing care in the 
formation of the dorders, in which the vines 
are to be planted, rather than waste money 
in making the house ornamental, was pointed 
out ina former paper. A good border is 
certainly the greatest help toward obtaining 
grapes. Ihave in my time superintended 
the making of many, and have seen many 
others made, and the recommendations now 
given are based on practice derived from 
experience ; for, after all, what constitutes a 
good border is still aproblem not satisfactori- 
ly proved with many. There is one opin- 
ion strongly rooted in the minds of the non- 
professional grape growers, viz., that a vine 
border must consist of a goodly proportion 
of rotten dung, butcher’s re“ise, or dead car- 
cases, bones, and the like; for, say they, the 
vine will grow onadunghill. And we have 
very frequentty witnessed the enthusiasts in 
vine culture putting dead carcases to the 
roots of some favorite vine, with the hope 
that text sedson the vine will be forced by 
such an extraordinary stimulant, and pro- 
duce .something prodigious in the way of 
grapes; and I-have been oftentimes asked 
how it was, after so and so had been careful- 
ly put to the roots, no better results had 
been obtained? Now it ‘is very difficult to 

ersuade people on points referable only to 
aws based on the physiology of plants ; and 
therefore the short answer I give for pru- 
dent motives, ‘‘ Wait and see another year,” 
is perhaps the best. I may now state that 
all the ingredients enumerated are useful 
enough in the hands of the skilfull gardener 
(though not indispensable), but in nine out of 
every ten cases which have come under my 
observation, they are, in the hands of the 
amateur, productive of more mischief than 
aught besides. What the vine really re- 
quires was stated in my first paper, but it 
may not perhaps be amiss to look at the 
matter again. 

It is a mistaken notion that the vine grows 
best in the richest soils; on the contrary, 
the sloping sides of mountain ranges, and 
dry gravelly or rocky soils, are proverbial 
for ‘producing the richest grapes and the 
most durable trees. 


low, resting ona rocky substratum. To im- 
prove the size of the fruit, manures have 
from time immemorial been employed ; but 
then, we must remember, the nature of the 
subsoil—affording complete drainage—and a 
climate producing a much more rapid evapo- 
ration than our own; hence, in warm Iati- 
tudes, a soil much richer than any we ought 
to employ may be used. This was. Mr. 


Hoare’s theory, but he carried it too far. As 
the future welfare of the vine will, then, in] 


In the East, where the |: 
vine is indigenous, the soil is usually shal- |; 


As a guide in mixing, let thm 
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the soil in‘which it , the . 0 
the border must be fie. that ; * id 
pass freely through it, without anydetention 
whatever; and to insure free evaporation 
from the surface, the border should be some- 
what elevated above the surrounding soil. 
Gravelly, and rocky or chalky bottoms, if 
free from springs, form the best natural sub- 
soil for the vine, on which the border may 
rest, with merely a drain along the front, and 
below the bottom, to carry off any water 
which may percolate to the lower level. 
But, when an artificial subsoil has to be made, 
I strongly recommend having it paved with 
rough flagging, if ae can Naeeourad at a 
reasonable cost. Toc this out proper 

a space should be numiitite width of a 
border, which, considering the houses are 
narrow, and that two feet of the border wili 
be inside, need not be more than nine or at 
farthest ten feet from the front. f purpose 
the border to be two feet deep; and to allow 
for the supporting ‘walls flagging, two 
feet more will be necessary. This bottom 
should be made to slope upward toward the 
house, and should be made firm, to carry the 
dwarf walls without danger of their sinking ; 
if wet, coneretée the surface with hot lime, 
gravel, and coal ashes ; this will cut off all 
connection of the roots withdamp. One 
foot below the level of this pre od. bottom, 
a main drain must be ture ong the front 
of the bordertwo feet square; next, run 
rough walls as wide apart as will carry the 
flag-stones - these should run from the main 
drain, direct to the extent of the border 
inside the house, where, if possible, the 
end should be left open, Carry them up 


‘one foot in height, and on them place the 


flagging, beginning at the bottom, and pro- 
ceeding upward; these need not be placed 
exactly close together, neither will it matter, 
if they vary in size or thickness; smaller 
pieces can be put in between, where wanted, 
and twoor three inches of broken rubble 
should be placed over, which will then be 
ready to receive the soil. It will be evident 
no water can lodge in a border placed over 
so thorough a drainage, and the passage of 
air underneath, from the main drain to the 
house, will assist in removing any dampness 
below. I have been thus minute in’ deserib- 
ing the drainage necessary, unless, as alluded 
to above, the natural: drainage is perfect, 
owing to the nature of the subsoil. If the. 
house is a detatched one, adwarf wall at the 
ends will be required—or, what will answer 
the purpose as well, with a less stiff appear- 
ance, the soilof the border may be kept up 
by a piece of low rockwork. 

The best way to prepare the soil will. be 
to obtain some turf threeor four inches thick 
from a pasture field or common. Neither 
turf from strong clays nor sandy soils are 
good, loam of a medium texture being best ; 
neither should it be obtained from low wet 
situations, but from sound dry land. This, 
when procured, should be stacked up with 
fresh horse-dung, or with that.combined with 
cow and pig dung, using the ‘latter more 
largely, if the loanr is of a ‘character; 
to these add a portion of sca P’s manure, 


which always contains fertilizing matter, 
or- 


and more or less Gfisund:and grit.“ 
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LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE TO BE GIVEN 
THE COMING SEASON. 


shania 

Durine the past few weeks the subscriber 
has received humerous invitations to Lecture 
during the coming Winter; as well as inqui- 
ries when, how often, and on what terms, 
&c., such lectures could be given. To an- 
swer these inquiries, and others which may 
be made, I will state, once for all, that my 
time is wholly deyoted to securing the best 
interests of the American Agriculturist and 
its readers, and I have no present intention 


of lecturing for any specific pay. 

Believing, however, that it will be highly 
advantageous to every farming community 
to get together during the winter evenings 
and converse with each other, and, when 
practicable, have an address or familiar dis- 
course upon some agricultural topic, I shall 
cheerfully give my services, on any such oc- 
casion, free of any charge further than what 
may barely pay necessary traveling expenses 
to and from the office. Such lectures will 
embrace a familiar discussion of some of the 
more important and interesting topics, re- 
lating directly to common farm operations. 
Evening lectures will be adapted to a gen- 
eral audience, both of ladies and gentlemen ; 
and, when practicable, a day-lecture will be 
given in connection, to gentlemen only, to 
discuss more particularly the subject of ani- 
mal manures and fertilizers. 

These lectures are designed especially for 
readers of the American Agriculturist, and 
on this account my services will first be 
given to those towns where we have the 
greatest number of readers. As I can usu- 
ally occupy in this way two or three days 
in each week, from early in November to the 
first or middle of April, I think a lecture can 
be promised in each town where there are 
fifteen or more subscribers to our paper. It 
will not be necessary for all the subscribers 
to be at the same Post-office, but only that 
they reside in reach of the place of lecture. 
The preference will be given, on application, 
to those towns now having, or first pledging, 
the above or a greater number of subscri- 
bers. Any communication relating to this 
subject may be addressed to me at the Office 
of this paper. 

ORANGE JUDD, 
Of the American Agriculturist. 





JAPAN PEA OR BEAN. 


ea 

We have just received from Mr. George 
Haywood, of New-Rochelle, a stalk of this 
new pea, or, as we should term it, bean, 
since it more resembles the latter. This can 
be examined, in our office, by those imter- 
ested. 

This stalk is about an inch in diameter at 
the bottom, is about 2+ feet high, with brach- 
es upon two sides only—east and west, in 
the growing position. We counted on this 


one stalk 308 pods, containing two and three 
beans in each, in all somewhat over 700. 
Some others have raised twice this number 
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from one stalk. Mr. H. informs us that he 
planted it in ordinary soil, well manured, 
in the latter-part of June. They should usu- 
ally be planted much earlier. 





GUANO AND GOOD EARS. 
lige. 

An old farmer, after harvesting an extra 
crop of corn, by the application of some of 
the above new-fangled manure, meeting with 
one of his “old fogy” neighbors one day, 
put on a very serious countenance, and thus 
accosted him : 

“* Well, Dea. Slowgog, I want to sell you 
six of my hogs. The truth is, I have no 
corn to feed them with, because—” 


“There ; I knew it would be so. I told 
you last Spring you was a fool, expending 
your hard-earned money in buying humbugs, 
guano, and ajl sich. The fact is, Squire, 
them things don’t pay, and I’m glad you’ve 
found it out.” 

‘* Hold on a minute, Dea., until I finish. 
The truth is, I have usually had poor corn 
enough to fatten my hogs, but what you call 
humbugs, have, this year, given me fifty 
bushels, of perfectly sound corn, to the acre, 
on the same ground that last year yielded 
but ten of sound, and thirty of unsound ; and 
so I thought I would sell my hogs, and buy 
some more humbug. Out of compassion to 
you, Dea., I will sell them to you, so that 
you can turn your ten acres of nubdins to 
some good account.” 

The Dea. smelt a heretic, and turned a 
short corner. He has hardly had courage 
to mention guano since. 





SOME FINE HONEY—SIMPLE AND EXCELLENT 
PLAN OF PREPARING IT FOR MARKET. 


ioe 

Mr. Quinsy, of Palatine Church, N. Y., 
the well known author of the “ Mysteries of 
Bee-Keeping Explained,” has just placed be- 
fore us a sample of honey, in the form in 
which he sends to market some 4,000 lbs. a 
year. Itisina neat glass box, six inches 
high, six inches wide, and four inches deep. 
The four sides are of glass, and the top and 
bottom of wood. The corners are simple 
square strips, with saw grooves to admit 
the glass sides. These cases are easily 
made, and can not cost to exceed 10 or 12 
cents. A small opening is made in the bot- 
tom, for the entrance of the bees, and these 
cases are then set together upon the top of 
acommon box hive. As the bees prefer to 
work in the dark, another box is covered 
over the whole of those placed upon one 
hive. 

These cases can be made of any required 
size; the smaller the size the better for re- 
tailing, as well as for transporting. In the 
box before us the honey is deposited in two 
combs, just fitted for removing to the table 
without cutting or breaking. If not too 
strongly tempted to try the quality, of which 
we have no doubt however, we shall keep 
this box on our desk a short time for the in- 
spection of the curious or the interested. 
Every thing considered, we think this form 
of honey-box one of the best and cheapest 
for general use, especially as it can be 
put upon any common hive, and the crop 








can be gathered as fast as produced, without 
at all disturbing the bees. 





LABELING TREES. 


We have been, to-day, in a gentleman’s 
fruit yard to assist him in determining the 
names of his pears. The trees were dwarf 
pears, set out by his predecessor, some fifteen 
years ago, and were now in full bearing, 
yielding splendid fruit. Our correspondent, 
who was inquiring for the success of dwarf 
pears some months ago, is informed that 
these are entirely successful, and give no in- 
dications of decay. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, we are told, that they have dwarf pears, 
at least forty years old, that are as vigorous 
and fruitful as ever. The best informed and 
oldest cultivators in that vicinity, have no 
doubt of their success, and are planting them 
as largely as ever. 

The most of this gentleman’s collection 
proved to be the Buffam pear trees—a fruit 
of Rhode-Island origin—a seedling of the old 
White Doyenne, which it resembles when in 
its perfection. Here also were the Lodge 
pear, the Flemish Beauty, the Duchess d’- 
Angouléme, Knight’s Monarch, and Henry 
IV—a very small pear, but of sprightly fla- 
vor, and, when ripened in the house, said to 
be first rate. 

Multitudes of fruit yards are in the same 
condition with this, the fruit labels gone, and 
their owners ignorant of the names of their 
fruits. It may be that a pear will taste as 
well by one name as another, yet there is a 
great satisfaction, to most men, in knowing 
the names of their treasures. It certainly 
makes a fruit yard much more valuable to 
the public, as thousands of scions may be 
sent out from it, correctly marked, that oth- 
erwise might never be called for. 

As the time of tree-planting has already 
come, it is a favorable season to attend to 
the new labeling of trees. Remove all the 
old labels, from the trees set out last Spring 
or earlier, and provide zinc labels, about 
three inches by one, and mark the names of 
your trees upon them, with an indelible ink, 
prepared from the following recipe : 

One drachm verdigris, 1 drachm sal am- 
monia, + drachm lampblack—all finely pow- 
dered ; mix thoroughly in ten drachms of wa- 
ter. Shake it wellbefore using. This forms 
a beautiful indelible ink, which will bear 
years of exposure to the weather. 

It is an excellent plan to have a map of 
one’s garden, and orchard, with every tree 
put down in its place, and correctly marked 
upon paper. This can be resorted to, when 
the labels are lost, and can be conveniently 
handed over to your successor, in case it 
becomes necessary at any time to change 
your location. 

Acricuntrurat Eprrors in Demanp.—We 
notice that our cotemporary, Jas. W. Grimes, 
of the Iowa Farmer, has been elected Gov- 
ernor of that State. Simon Brown, of the 
New-England Farmer, has been nominated 
by the Know Nothings as their candidate for 
Lieut.-Governor of Massachusetts. These 
are cheering indications of the rising for- 
tunes of the noble art. 
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NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. 


rbot 
Editorial Correspondence, 


SprineFiELD, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1854. 

Tuere is a great show of cattle here, espe- 
cially of Short Horns. Ohio and Kentucky 
are particularly well represented, while In- 
diana, Illinois, New-York, and other States, 
have contributed more or less of their favor- 
ite breeds of animals. 

The show-yard is spacious and well ar- 
ranged. It is nearly all an open grove, with 
carriage-paths cut through it in different di- 
rections. It belongs to the Clarke County 
Agricultural Society. 

It rained yesterday, but has cleared up to- 
day, and the weather now promises fine. A 
large number of persons are in attendance 
already. ‘To-morrow and next day it will 
be most numerously attended. I shall write 
in full as soon as it is over, which I fear will 
not be in time for our publication next week. 
Our readers, however, will have it in the next 
issue. 





Rare Fowts.—Two weeks since we al- 
luded to a lot of fowls on their way to this 
country, which had been purchased in 
Europe, for Mr. Barnum, by Mr. Giles, of 
Woodstock, Conn. These arrived last week, 
and are now on exhibition at the American 
Museum in this city. We looked in upon 
them on Saturday, and were quite interested. 
There are a number of pairs of pure bred 
Black Spanish fowls, English pheasants— 
one of them white—Chinese Golden pheas- 
ants (seven pairs), two pairs of magnificent 
white European swans, Barnacle geese— 
white-faced—Surrey fowls, Gold-laced and 
Silver-laced Seabrights, &c. 

Among the rare fowls, few of which have 
been seen in this country before, are Manda- 
rin ducks, Widgeon ducks, Little blue dippers, 
Green-winged Teales, Egyptian geese, Shell 
drakes—with curious Roman nose Dbjlls— 
Japanese Pea-fowls, and the Spoonbills, 
which are also rare and are quite a curiosity. 
These fowls, taken together, are really 
worth examining, and as they are to be on 
exhibition but a few days, we advise those 
interested to call early and see them. 





We desire to call attention to Mr. Kelly’s 
advertisement, in this weeks’ paper, of a 
Short Horn bull. Prince Albert is a noble 
animal, individually, and he comes from first 
rate milking stock;*which is a matter of 
great importance with Northern and Eastern 
farmers. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES GROWN IN 
TAN, &C. 


WE clip the following experiment from the 
Practical Farmer. If any of our readers 
have the curiosity to compare the results of 
tan on potatoes, with those of peat on pota- 
toes, in our experiment, published a few 
weeks since, they will see that tan does not 
pay so well as peat. No. 5 only shows an 
increase of three pecks, in a product of four 
bushels, for the use of the tan, and No. 7 
only gives an increase of two pecks. Inour 
experiment, peat gave more than twice the 
product of guano. We have no doubt that 





tan is a valuable article, but it can never be 
made largely available for farmers, on ac- 
count of the very limited supply. But peat 
and muck are inexhaustible ; and we have 
no doubt that either of these, thrown up and 
exposed to the frost through one winter, 
would give better results on potatoes than 
bark. The experiments alluded to are re- 
corded in the following article : 


In compliance with your request, I for- 
ward the following facts, relating to my ex- 
periment in the cultivation of potatoes. Had 
I anticipated any thing like the result that 
followed, I should have noted the facts with 
more particularity. 

In 1850, the ground was planted with corn 
and potatoes. Part of the potatoes rotted. 
This year it was laid out in squares, four- 
teen paces each way. A small coating of 
barn manure was spread, after plowing, and 
harrowed in. 

Lot No. 1.—The potatoes were covered 
with salt hay, about six inches thick, over 
the whole square. Yielded four bushels. 

Lot No. 2.—The potatoes were covered 
with slaked lime, then covered with soil, 
then spread half a bushel of salt over the 
square. Yielded four bushels. 

Lot” No. 3.—The potatoes were covered 
with soil, then a coating of lime on top. 
Yielded four and a quarter bushels. 

Lot No. 4.—The potatoes were placed in 
the hills on the lime, and then covered with 
soil. Yielded four and a quarter bushels. 

Lot No. 5.—First put a shovel full of tan 
in the hill, then the potatoes on the tan, and 
covered with soil. Yielded four and three- 
quarters bushels. 

Lot No. 6.—Put a shovel full of barn ma- 
nure, from the stall where my oxen were 
kept, and covered with soil. Yielded four 
bushels—the poorest lot in the field. 

Lot No. 7.—Dropped the potatoes, and 
threw a shovel full of tan upon them, and 
then covered with soil. Yielded four and a 
half bushels. 

Lot No. 8.—Dropped the potatoes and 
threw a shovel full of meadow mud upon 
them, and then covered with soil. Yielded 
four bushels. 

Lot No. 9.—The same as No. 8, with the 
potatoes dropped on the mud. Yielded four 
bushels. 

The potatoes in Nos. 5 and 7 were up a 
week before the others. 

In most of the parcels, except where the 
tan was used, there were found more or less 
of defective potatoes. Those that grew in 
tan were larger, smoother, and of better 
quality than the others. I have grown no 
better potatoes than these this season. Iam 
so well pleased with the operation of the 
tan, that I shall try it more extensively an- 
other season, and with other crops. I used 
several kinds of potatoes. The quantity of 
seed in each hill was nearly the same; the 
manner of hoeing and treatment the same 
throughout. Iam sorry not to be able to 
state the facts with more precision. But if 
any one should be induced to imitate my ex- 
ample, I hope they will be instructed by the 
experiment. I certainly have been. 

Witiiam Surron. 





Growine Fisu,—The Cleveland (Ohio) City 
Fact says that one of the most pleasing 
things exhibited at their late County Fair was 
a lot of brook trout, artificially bred by Drs. 
Garlick and Ackley, whose labors in this 
line we have heretofore noticed. They 
showed several broods of fish, in different 
stages of growth, and- have demonstrated 
that it is justas easy to grow fish as it is 
fowls, or any other description of food. 





i For the atsebicns: jc nA, griculturist. 
OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. 


I saw a very good fetter in the Amercan 
Agriculturist, a short time since, from a gen- 
tleman in Ohio, on the Osage hedge. I think 
his plan is a good one, but I wish to know 
something more from you, or some of your 
readers. 

A year ago last spring I sowed the seed 
just where I wanted the fence. Last spring 
I cut it close, and now, after such a dry, hot 
summer as we have had, it looks well. I 
should like to know if any of your readers 
have a hedge growing from the seed instead 
of having been transplanted. It saves labor, 
and, I think, will make a fence as soon, if 
not sooner, than the old plan of first sowing 
the seed and then planting it out where the 
fence is wanted. Soaking the seed in the 
spring seems to be the manner’of preparing 
the seed for the ground. I have heard of 
another plan, this fall, and am going to try 
it—i. e., sow the seed now, and let it lie in 
the ground all winter. I shall try half a 
pound, whether it answers or not, as I think 
it worth a trial. 

I have before me Mr. Downing’s plan of 
raising giant asparagus. He says, every one 
who sees his beds begs seed of him. He 
does not say when to plant it. I should like 
to know, and, also, how to manage it after- 
wards. Henry Norra. 

The objection to sowing seed for hedges 
where they are to grow is, that the plants do 
not come up or grow evenly. By trans- 
planting from a bed, you can get plants of 
the same size, and set them exactly where 
wanted. The hedge grows up stronger and 
more uniformly. 

It is better to sow the seed in the fall than 
spring, as the winter frost prepares it for 
vegetating early. If sown in the spring, it 
must be soaked till partially sprouted before 
planting. This takes from three to five 
days. 

Asparagus may be transplanted (early in 
the spring is the best time) to a deep, rich, 
light, loamy soil. The after management is 
simply to keep the ground well cleaned and 
stirred. Fork in a good dressing of well 
rotted manure every spring and fall, and sow 
salt on-it at the rate of fifty pounds or so for 
every square of twenty feet. When itis cul- 
tivated by the acre, or in larger quantities, 
after it gets well set every spring—early in 
March—you may cut off the tops with a 
scythe, give it a thick dressing of manure, 
and, as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
and it is dry enough, plow up the whole field 
as deep as possible, taking good care to cov- 
er the manure well. Then harrow, and the 
asparagus will soon shoot up as thick as it 
ought to grow. Thisis a very easy way of 
cultivating it on a large scale. 





Sucar in Liseria.—Late accounts from 
this African Republic say that the culture 
and manufacture of sugar on the St. Paul’s 
River was rapidly increasing. Fine large 
cane fields were to be seen in every direction, 
and during the current season it was thought 
that fifty sugar farms would be laid out. 
Some of the new sugar already landed at 
Monrovia is said to be of a fine quality. 





Never be idle. If your hands can not be 
usefully employed, then attend to the culti- 
vation of your mind. 
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Pops Corner. 
A DELAWARE BOY’S LETTER—CROPS—PRE- 
SERVING FRUITS, ETC. 
McDonoveu, Del., Oct. 6, 1854. 

Messrs. Epirors : Some length of time. hav- 
ing mapeee since my last letter, and there 
having been no boys’ letters in your papers 
for several weeks, I again take the liberty to 
write. But 1 fear you will think me pre- 
sumptuous in writing so many letters for 
your invaluable paper. I know there are 
many boys better able to write interesting 
letters than myself, but they do not seem to 
take hold. 

It is now a slack time with the farmers. 
The wheat is nearly all sown and it is not 
quite time to husk corn, though some have 
commenced, particularly in the lower part of 
the State, though the farmers are not all 
done sowing wheat. The drouth in the 
lower counties was more severe than in this, 
which accounts for the early husking. And 
this is not all; a great many farmers are 
husking, in order to put the ground in wheat. 
I think there will be one-third more wheat 
sown, in this part of the country, this year, 
than any previous one, although present 
prices are rather discouraging. 

The statement in my last letter, with re- 
gard to the last crop, has been fully confirmed. 
It was predicted by many, previous to har- 
vesting, who judged from the straw, that 
there would be one-fourth over an average 
crop; but, it is now nearly all threshed, and 
they say there is not more than two-thirds. 
The largest and heaviest-looking wheat 
turned out the worst. On the other hand, 
the worst looking was comparatively good. 
The corn crop is also short here, and from 
the information which I have received from 
other parts of the State, it ean not be more 
than three-fourths. 

Of potatoes, turnips, cabbages, &c., there 
is a complete failure. Potatoes are now 
being gathered which is unusually early, 
but the vines are dead, which is caused 
by the drouth, together with the heavy frosts, 
which we have had for a fortnight past. 

We have no apples this year and have not 
had a full crop for several years past. The 
farmers appear to take little interest in this 
delicious fruit. The orchards are declining, 
and, I am sorry to say, no new ones are 
being planted. Delaware is a great peach- 
growing State, but this season this crop also 
failed. The Messrs. Reybolds, who have 
hundreds of acres planted, had not enough 
to supply their own families. 

We have a new method of preserving 
peaches here. The difficulty is to get the 
air out of them. If this is done they will 
keep for years. We put them in bottles 
which hold about a quart; the air is taken 
out of the bottles, and they are then corked 
very tightly. This is a very profitable busi- 
ness, and, if well conducted, fortunes might 
be made. They will bring from 75 cents to 
$1 per bottle in England, and in our large 
cities they sell readily for 50 cents per 
bottle. Grapes, tomatoes, pears, cherries, 
and many other things that we can not get 
in Winter, may be kept in the same manner. 

As it is now about the time for farmers’ 
boys to go to school, probably you can give 
me some information concerning them. Are 
there no good schools near your city? 
Please give me your opinion of the “ Con- 
ference Seminary.” It is true we should 
encourage home, but it is equally true that 
there are no good schools in Delaware. 

I visited the Pennsylvania State Fair, 
Messrs. Editors, and it was really a sight to 
see 70,000 persons collected together, and 
of all classes, from the minister to the sot— 
from the millionaire to the beggar ; and there 





—— 


was such a confusion, and it was so hot, 
there was no comfort. The fact is, there 
were too many people there for comfort ; 
but it was far better so, than to have had but 
a few in attendance. It seems that the 
agricultural interests of Pennsylvania are 
rapidly incrersing; and that State will, in 
all probability, soon be able to compete with 


her sister State, New-York 
THE DELAWARE 


"FARMER'S SON. 





THE PROMPT CLERK. 
—@—— 

[ once knew a young man, said an eminent 
preacher the other day, in a sermon to young 
men, that was commencing life as a clerk. 
One day his employer said to him, “ Now, 
to-morrow that cargo of cotton must be got 
out and weighed, and we must have a regu- 
lar account of it.” 

He was a young man of energy. This 
was the first time he had been entrusted to 
superintend the execution of this work; he 
made his arrangements over night, spoke to 
the men about the carts and horses, and re- 
solving to begin very early in the morning, 
he instructed the laborers to be there at 
half past four o’clock. So they set to work 
and the thing was done. ~ About ten or 
eleven o’clock his master comes in, seeing 
him sitting in the counting-house, looks very 
blank, supposing that his commands had not 
been executed. 

“ T thought,” said the master, ‘ you were 
requested to get out that cargo this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Tt is done,” said the young man, “and 
here is the account of it.” 

He never looked behind him from .that 
moment—never! His character was fixed; 
confidence was established. He was found 
to be the man to do the thing with prompt- 
ness. He very soon became one that could 
not be spared ; he was as necessary to the firm 


as any of the partners. 
{London Youth’s Instructor. 





EARLY CHARACTER. 

“Tuere is nothing I despise so much as 
to see a boy with a cigar in his mouth.” 
Thus remarked one of the wealthy and 
most respectable men of East Boston, stand- 
ing at the door of the Post-office, waiting 
for the distribution of letters, as a“ boy 
walked in, puffing a cigar. Sympathising 
somewhat with the gentleman, we fell into 
the following reflections : 

We imagined that, in the course of human 
events, this boy might be induced to apply at 
the gentleman’s counting room for employ- 
ment. The merchant’s remembrance of 
this act of youthful dissipation would proba- 
bly not be to the benefit of the applicant. 
The merchant would be likely to judge un- 
favorably of the young man’s character as 
to temperance and sobriety, and would think 
himself justified in doubting the independence 
and stamina of one who, evidently for no 
better reason than because others do, and 
preety because he thought it would give 

ima manly air, contracted the offensive and 
unnatural habit of smoking in his boyhood. 
The very act would seem to argue mental 
and moral deficiency, or perhaps both. Little 
things are sometimes attended with great 
results. The merchant, like a majority of 
well bred people, is exceedingly annoyed 
with the smell of cigar smoke. He despises 
the practice of smoking, and can not help 
noticing the boy who exhibits it, or thinking 
in such ease, what the mental manifestation 
is. With the boy, the act was a trifle, noth- 
ing. Tothe man it was a revelation which 
told him something of a youth of whom he 
knew nothing before, and that something 
was to his discredit. 








How different would have been the result, 


if the first act of this boy noticed by the 
merchant had been one that as plainly spoke 
of integrity and good sense, as the act of 
smoking did of weakness and frivolity of 
character. The man would have remarked 
that boy ; and if it should ever have come 
in his way to render him a service, no testi- 
monials would be needed to secure his 
favor. 

We would fain impress upon the young 
the great importance of forming good 
habits. One may forsake his boyhood’s 
errors when he becomes a man; but the 
chance is that, instead of being forsaken 
they willbe aggravated, and take on a rigidity 
which is like second nature to the individual, 
as he advances into manhood. Knowing 
this, people judge of young men by what they 
knew of them when boys—unless a subse- 
quent acquaintance gives them a better 
ground for the formation of an opinion. 

[East Boston Ledger. 








CHINESE PROVERBS. 
—_e—_ 

Tue ripest fruit grows on the roughest 
wall. 

It is the small wheels of the carriage that 
come in first. 

The man who holds the ladder at the bot- 
tom is frequently of more service than he 
who is stationed at the top of it. 

The turtle, though brought in at the area 
gate, takes the head of the table. 

Better be the cat in aphilanthropist’s fami- 
ly, than a mutton pie at a king’s banquet. 

The learned pig didn’t learn it letters in a 
day. 
True merit, like the pearl inside an oyster, 
is content to remain quiet until it finds an 
opening. 

The top strawberries are eaten the first. 

He who leaves early gets the best hat. 

Pride sleeps in a gilded crown; content- 
ment in a cotton nightcap. 





Sincutar Encounter.—A few days ago, a 
common hen and a drake were observed in 
mortal strife by the side of the Oich, at Fort 
Augustus. For upwards of an hour the 
combat was maintained with equal vigor and 
animosity. Fortune at last seemed about to 
decide in favor of her of the barn-door; 
when suddenly the aquatic, collecting all 
the energy of despair, seized his opponent 
by the head, dragged her into the pool, dived 
with her into the water, and there drowned 
her. It appears that poor “ chuckie’s male 
protector had on the previous day given a 
sound thrashing to the drake, and hence his 
revenge. 





A schoolmaster, not a hundred miles from 
Presteign, was one day questioning a class, 
and, among others, asked how many senses 
there were? ‘“ Seven, sir,” said a little fel- 
low with great confidence, drawing himself 
up to his topmost height. ‘Prove it,” said 
the master. ‘Well, taste is one; feeling, 
two; smelling, three ; two ears, five, and two 
eyes make seven !” 





A gentleman by the name of Slaughter, 
living in Alabama, being subpenaed as a wit- 
ness in a case pending in the Circuit Court, 
and being about to marry a Miss Lamb, wrote 
to the Court that he could not attend as a 
witness, as he expected “‘to Slaughter a 
Lamb next Sunday.” 





A wae is said to have drawn the letter M 
before the word “ice,” on one of the “ Cats- 
kill ice ” carts, in this city, which made the 
sign read thus: ‘“* Cats kill Mice.” 





Your character can not be essentially in 
jured except by your own acts. 
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‘‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








BEYOND THE RIVER. 


—G—— 

Tue following beautiful lines, from the 
Dublin University Magazine, will remind the 
reader of the last scene in Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ;” 


Time is a river deep and wide ; 
And while along its banks we stray, 
We see our loved ones o’er its tide 
Sail from our sight away, away. 
Where are they sped—they who return 
No more to glad our longing eyes? 
They’ve passed from life’s contracted bourne 
To land unseen, unknown, that lies 
Beyond the river. 


’Tis hid from view ; but we may guess 
How beautiful that realm must be ; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o’er it throw 
Their vail, unraised for mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. 


And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm, 
Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere ; 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 
And soothed sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes list’ning. ear may gain 
Entrancing sound that hither floats ; 
The echo of a distant strain, 
Of harps’ and voices’ blended notes, 
Beyond the river. 


There are our loved ones in their rest ; 
They’ve crossed Time’s river—now no more 
They heed the bubbles on its breast, 
Nor feel the storms that sweep its shore. 
But there pure love can live, can last— 
They look for us their home to share ; 
When we in turn away have passed, 
What joyful greetings wait us there, 
Beyond the river ! 





SHE WISHED HE’D BEEN THERE. 

A few sabbaths since, an orthodox clergy- 
man, in this vicinity, exchanged with a Bap- 
tist brother from a neighboring city, who 
preached on the character of David, giving 
his own ideas of that good man, which did 
not agree exactly with the opinion of the 
church to whom he was talking. After the 
congregation had emerged from the house, 
we made it perfectly convenient to walk 
along with the deacon—a fine man, and “ of 
the strictest sect,” an orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“Well, deacon ——,” we commenced, 
what did you think of our preacher’s sermon 
on David ?” 

He looked at us amoment, while a roguish 
expression was playing on his features, and 
answered : 

“ll tell you what I think. of it, but I 
shall have to ‘ illustrate’ by a story which 
would not come under the head of ‘ Sunday 
Reading,’ perhaps, in a newspaper.” 

“ Well, deacon ——” 

“ Well, when I was a small boy, I lived 
with an old farmer, who was-a strong Univer- 
salist, and, as there was no churchof that de- 
nomination in the neighborhood, he used to 
have Sunday services at his house, and 
sometimes would have a preacher from 
abroad. In the other part of the house 
lived an old lady, who was as stiff a Baptist 
as my master was,a Universalist. One Sun- 
day we had a preacher who had Noah for a 
subject, and preached long and eloquently. 
The day was rainy, and the old lady in the 
other part could not get out to her church ; 


, 





and as there was but athin partition between 


her room and ours, she heard most of our 
minister’s sermon. The next morning as I 
was. standing outside of the door, with my 
master, the old lady came out, and he said : 

‘Good morning, ma’am. Wehad a preach- 
er yesterday.” 

“Eh? Preached about Noah, eh? I 
heered him. I only wish Noah’d been there 
—he’d ’a kicked him out quicker!” 

We had the deacon’s opinion of the ser- 
mon about David! [Lynn News. 





A Domestic Scene.—‘ Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!” 
shrieks a half-naked infant, of about eighteen 
months old. ‘ What’s the matter with 
mamma’s thweet yittle ducky ?” says its af- 
fectionate mother, while she presses it to 
her bosom, and the young sarpint, in return, 
digs its talons into her face. “ Daden, 
Missis, I know what little massa Dim want 2?” 
exclaimed the cherub’s negro nurse. ‘“ You 
black huzzy, why don’t you tell me, then?” 
and the infuriated mother gives Dinah a 
douse with her shoe. “ Why, he wants to 
put his foot in dat pan ob gravy wots on de 
harf!” whimpers the unfortunate blackey. 
* Well, and why don’t you bring it here, you 
aggravating nigger, you?” replies the mother 
of the bawling one. Dinah brings the gravy, 
and little Jim puts his bare feet into the pan, 
dashing the milk-warm grease about his 
sweet little shanks, to the infinite delight of 
his mother, who tenderly exclaims: “ Did 
mamma’s yittle Dimmy want to put his 
teeny weeny footies in the gravy? It shall 
paddle in the pan as it scoosey-wooseys, and 
then shall have its pooty red frock on, and 
go and see is pappy-yappy !” 





HOPE AND MEMORY. 
——_o——— 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
vomited: 

A baby lay in its cradle. A being with 
bright hair and a clear eye, came and kissed 
it. Her name was Hope. Its nurse denied 
it a toy, for which it cried, but Hope told it 
of one in store for it to-morrow. Its little 
sister gave it a flower, at which it clapped 
its hands joyfully, and Hope promised it fair 
ones that it should gather for itself. 

The babe grew to be a boy. He was 
musing in the summer twilight. Another 
being, with a sweet and serious face, came 
and sat by him. Her name was Memory, 
and she said, “ Look behind thee, and tell 
me what thou seest.” 

The boy answered, ‘“‘I see a short path 
bordered with flowers. Butterflies spread 
out gay wings there, and birds sing among 
the shrubs. It seems to be the path where 
my feet have walked, for at the beginning of 
it was my own cradle.” 

“What art thou holding in thy hand?” 
asked Memory. And he answered, “ A book 
which mother gave me.” ‘ Come hither,” 
said Memory, with a gentle voice, and I will 
teach thee how to get honey out of it that 
shall be sweet when thy hair is gray.” 

The boy became a youth. Once as he lay 
in the bed, Hope and Memory came to the 
pillow. Hope sang a merry song, like the 
lark when she rises from her nest to the 
skies. Afterward she said, “ follow me, and 
thou shalt have music in thy heart, as sweet 
as the lay I sang thee.” 

But Memory said, “ He shall be mine 
also.” Hope said, “ Why need we contend ? 
For as he keepeth virtue in his heart, we will 
be to him as sisters, all his life long.” So 
he embraced Hope and Memory, and was 
beloved of them both. 

When he awoke they blessed him, and he 
gave a hand to each. He became a manand 
girded him every morning for his labor, and 
every night he supped at the table of Mem- 
ory, with Knowledge for his guest. 

At length, age found the man, and turned 





his temples white. Sodim his eye, it seemed 
that the world was an altered place. But it 
was he himseif that-had changed, and the 
warm blood had grown cold in his veins. 

Memory looked on him with grave and 
tender eyes, like a loving and long-tried 
friend. She'sat down by his elbow-chair, 
and he said to her, “Thou hast not kept 
faithfully some of the jewels that Ientrusted 
to thee ; I fear they are lost.” 

She answered mournfully and meekly : 
“‘It may be so. The lock of my casket is 
worn. Sometimes I am weary, and fall 
asleep. Then time purloins my key. But 
the gems that thou gavest me when life was 
new,see! I have lost none of them. They 
are as brilliant as when they came into my 
hands.” 

Memory looked pitiful on him as she 
ceased to speak, wishing to be forgiven. 
But Hope began to unfold a radiant wing 
which she had long worn concealed beneath 
her robe, and daily tried its strength in a 
heavenward flight. 

_ The old man lay down to die. And as 
the soul went forth from the body, the angels 
took it. Memory ascended by its side, and 
went through the open gate of heaven. There 
she expired, like a rose faintly giving forth 
its last odors. 

A glorious form bent over her. Her name- 
was Immortal Happiness. Hope commended 
to her the soul which she had followed 
through the world. ‘Religion,’ she said, 
‘‘ planted in it such seeds as bear the fruit of 
heaven. It is thine forever.” 

Her'dying words were like the music of 
some breaking harp, mournful and sweet. 
And I heard the voice of angels saying, 
“ Hope which is born of the earth must die, 
but Memory is as eternal as the books from 
which men are judged.” 





THE BRIDAL. 
BY A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
Nor a laugh was heard, nor a joyous note, 
As our friend to the bridal was hurried ; 
Not a wit discharged his farewell shot, 
As the bachelor went to be married. 


We married him quickly to save his fright, 
Our heads from the’sad sight turning ; 

And wesigh’d as we stood by the lamp’s dim light, 
To think him not more discerning. 


To think that a bachelor free and bright, 
And shy of the sex as we found him, 
Should there at the altar, at dead of night, 

Be caught in the snare that bound him. 


Few and short were the words we said, 
Though of wine and cake partaking ; 

We escorted him home from the scene of dread, 
While his knees were awfully shaking. 


Slowly and sadly we marched adown, 
From the first to the lowermost story. 

We never have heard from or seen the poor man 
Whom we left not alone in his‘his glory. 





Down east there resides a certain M. D. 
One very cold night he was aroused from his 
slumbers by a very loud knocking at his 
door. After some hesitation he went to the 
window and asked : 

“‘ Who’s there?” 

“ A friend.” 

‘* What do you want ?” 

‘* Want to stay here all night.” 

“ Stay there, then,’ was the benevolent 


reply. 





A norse fell into a reservoir, in New-Bed- 
ford, a short time since, but was rescued by 
the spectators without serious injury. Upon 
being asked by a benevolent gentleman “ if 
he was much hurt?” he said “neigh,” and 
trotted off. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE A FARM. 


Ir would, we think, be safe to say that 
eight out of ten of the farmers of America 
would be benefitted, if one half of their farms 
could be, to-day, taken from them, and they 
be compelled to expend all their labor, ma- 
nure and money on the moity remaining. 

Our lands are seldom thoroughly plowed, 
whether we regard depth of tilth, or pulveri- 
zation. ;They are (one may say always) insuffi- 
ciently or improperly manured. The quanti- 
ty of manure to be applied to the acre is de- 
cided by the amount of land under the plow ; 
in the stead of tilling no more than could be 
sufficiently manured and otherwise properly 
cared for. Then, work pressing, the manure 
lies, spread and speeding away, for days, 
oftentimes, before it is plowed under. Then 
the crops are sold, not when the market price 
is at its height; but just as soon as the farm- 
er can get the money for them. 

These things should not be. A farmer 
requires capital, as does the manufacturer or 
the merchant, that he may judiciously invest 
it in his business ; in labor or manure; or in 
live stock, and farm implements ; in repair- 
ing what is broken, and rectifying what is 
wrong ; in seeding at the right time; and 

‘generally, in doing all things at the proper 

moment, and in the proper manner. Two 
acres well cultivated, and well cared for, will 
produce more net profit, than ten that have 
been poorly tilled and poorly tended. 

We all agree upon the resultant benefit of 
deep plowing, yet few farmers plow deep. 
Six inches is a poorly generous average for 
the depth of a New-England furrow. We 
all agree that it is wise to house, or otherwise 
protect from wind and rain, our deposits of 
manure; but do we do itt We differ little 
in our appreciation of the value of drainage ; 
but how few are the ditches. In this way 
we could go through with a table of contents 
of “the whole duty of man ona farm;” and 
show, that while many are wise in word, 
few are wise in deed. We are of the breed 
of the undutiful son, who said, “I go,” but 
budged not an inch. 

Any one of these reasons is sufficient to 
account for the comparatively poor return, 
which farmers obtain for their labor, care, 
and dilie2nce in the tillage of the soil. 

The agriculture of Rhode Island may be 
fairly taken as the average standard of New- 
England; whether we speak of the know- 
ledge and skill brought to bear upon it, or of 
the per-acre products of the land under til- 
lage. For, while it is confessedly inferior 
to the best, it is farfrom being the worst. 

In 1850, the Agricultural Society of Rhode 
Island induced the United States Assistant 
Marshals, for a consideration, to collect for 
them the agricultural statistics, that had 
been omitted in the Census Tables. By 
these returns it appeared, that the average 
product, per acre, of various crops was as 
follows: Of Indian corn, thirty and a half 
bushels; of rye, twelve and three-quarter 
bushels; of onions, four hundred bushels; 
of carrots four hundred bushels. 

Any farmer is capable of calculating for 
himself the cost of growing an acre of each 
of these crops, and he may pronounce, for 
me, whether Agriculture in Rhode-Island 
paid its way. If, then, the average of the 
crops, as above, paid little, if anything, more 
than the expense of production; and the 
yield of that State is a fair average sample 
(and why is it not?) of the yield of New- 
England ; we may safely set it down as set- 
tled, that if farming in our section does pay, 
it yet does not yield such an immense per- 
centum per annum, as to cause a rush from 
the other professions. 

The agricultural statistics of this State 
(which, as we have remarked, is the only 
one whose agricultural statistics are com- 





plete and reliable,) show that the largest 
yield of carrots in the State, in the year 1850 
(a bad year, for root crops, by the way, be- 
cause of the drouth) was one thousand 
bushels to the acre ; while the average yield 
was four hundred bushels, and the least, 
amount to seventy-five bushels ; alltold. Of 
onions, the largest crop was six hundred 
bushels ; the average, four hundred ; and the 
smallest, one hundred bushels, to the acre. 
Of Indian corn, the largest yield per acre, 
was one hundred bushels; the average, 
thirty and a half bushels ; and the least, six. 
Of rye, the largest crop grown on an acre, 
was forty bushels; the average was twelve 
and three-quarters ; and the smallest was— 
what think ye ?—just three bushels ! 

Now, though we can easily see that it will 
well pay to gather these maximum crops, if 
economically produced, we can scarcely be- 
lieve, that they more than make the two ends 
of the year meet, who raise but the average ; 
while how the wolf is kept from the door of 
those, who persist in getting such crops as 
six bushels, of corn, or three bushels of rye, 
passes our comprehension. Three bushels 
of rye! Six bushels of corn! Why, they 
will scarcely suffice to feed the mice, that 
“most do congregate” in the granaries of 
such thriftless farmers. 

We are, of course, aware that all soils are 
not to grow one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, and othercrops in proportion. But 
they are very poor specimens of land, that 
will not, with good tillage, yield more than 
the averages above stated. Indeed, so far is 
it, in most instances, from being the fault of 
the land, that I feel safe in asserting, that, 
on an exchange of farms, the three-bushel 
farmer would, in a majority of cases, bring 
the land whereon was.raised the forty bush- 
els of rye, down to the average, in about the 
same time that a forty-bushel farmer would 
require to raise his bad bargain up to the 
average. [Practical Farmer. 








FARMERS GOING WEST. 


—@——— 

Durine the past year there has been a 
large increase of emigration from the East- 
ern, Middle and Northern States to the West. 
The agricultural prosperity of Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa—and the 
opening of Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska, 
by which the rich soil and fine climate of 
those Territories are becoming patent to the 
people of the whole country—have very natu- 
rally attracted the attention of the people of 
the East, and induced either direct emigra- 
tion, or, with that view, personal investiga- 
tion. The high prices of farming lands in 
Western New-York, and other superior agri- 
cultural districts, and desirable localities, in 
this and other States, and the comparative 
cheapness of improved or partially improved 
farms situated on or near railroads or navi- 
gable streams in the Western States hereto- 
fore named, have given an impetus to agri- 
cultural emigration—while the favorable re- 
ports concerning the new territories have 
exercised a powerful influence in the same 
direction. Within a few months hundreds 
of persons who own farms of from 50 to 100 
acres, have disposed of them at the advanced 
rates, ($50 to $150 per acre,) and purchased, 
at a comparatively trifling cost, large farms 
or tracts of unimproved land in the West. 
A portion of this emigration has been caused 
by the grasping disposition of many of our 
wealthy farmers, whose desire to own “all 
the land that joins them,” has induced the 
purchase of adjoining farms at unusually 
high figures—a course not generally produc- 
tive of benefit to community, or calculated to 
enchance Rural Improvement, In old sec- 
tions, where land is dear, fields small and 
devoted to mixed husbandry, large farms are 
neither desirable nor the most profitable, and 
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hence we regret the diminution of the num- 
ber of soil owners and cultivators. 

In some localaties the western fever is 
superinduced by poor farming, and the con- 
sequent deterioration and barrenness of the 
soil—naturally rich and fertile lands being 
worn out by the “skinning system ” and gen- 
eral mismanagement. Those who do not 
believe in, or at least will not adopt, deep 
plowing, manuring, rotation, and other im- 
provements—men who “ know the right and 
still the wrong pursue ’”—find that their mode 
of farming don’t pay ; and, being too stupid 
to improve, or having too great a veneration 
for ancestors to depart from their stereotyped 
practices, are either obliged to sell and seek 
a virgin soil, or suffer both poverty and re- 
proach. Such people—we will not call 
them farmers—of course benefit a district by 
leaving, (even if they depart secretly, between 
two days,) and generally adyance their own 
interests—a change mutually satisfactory to 
themselves and community! Their exodus 
makes room for far better farmers and citi- 
zens. True, those who thus depart. are not 
of the right stamp and mettle to settle in a 
new country yet it is hoped their posterity 
at least will be benefitted by a change which 
may lead to improvement. 

Among others, the reasons already men- 
tioned are inducing a strong tide of emigra- 
tion westward, and naturally causing consid- 
erable inquiry as to the best locations for 
farming. We are in frequent receipt of let- 
ters soliciting information relative to the 
topography, soil, climate, &c., of various sec- 
tions of the West, which we are unable to 
answer definitely from personal knowledge 
and observation—and feel incompetent to 
speak advisedly, 4s we are often requested 
to do, concerning the particular advantages 
of this or that Western State or Territory, 
compared with another, or with Western 
New-York. There are so many items to be 
considered, not a few of which are estimated 
differently by differeut individuals, that even 
those best informed arrive at opposite con- 
clusions. For instance, one looks mainly 
for a rich soil, another for a healthy locality, 
another for society and religious and educa- 
tional privileges, while others have different 
objects in view. . 

Compared with Western New-York, we 
hold and firmly believe, there is no district 
of equal extent which combines so many ad- 
vantages—soil, climate, society, churches, 
schools, morality, intelligence and enterprise 
of the people, markets, facilities for travel, 
&c., &c. Of course no one expects all these 
at the West, and hence those who propose 
moving should seek a locality embracing the 
advantages considered of first importance in 
their estimation. Were we asked to desig- 
nate what Western States we consider best 
for farming purposes, with other advantages 
usually esteemed by the peeple of this region, 
we should name Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. The latter is progressing more rapid- 
ly, probably, than any other, and presents. 
many inducements to young men of enter- 
prise and limited méans. Many sections of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois, and some 
parts of Indiana, are desirable for those who 
wish to obtain improved or partially improved 
farms, at comparatively low prices, in good . 
neighborhoods, and with educational and re- 
ligious privileges. 

In regard to the new Territories, we should 
prefer Kansas, though Minnesota, has its ad- 
vantages. Our impression is that Iowa and 
Kansas are at this moment the most desira- 
ble points for young men, and women too, of 
limited means, if properly imbued with en- 
terprise and determination. 





[Rural New-Yorker. 





Sma.t and steady gains give competency 
with tranquility of mind. 
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Basy SHows.—The people of Qhio have 
become quite excited upon the subject of 
baby shows. The matter has been carried to 
such an extent as to call forth the following 
remarks from the Cleveland Herald : 

The thing is getting to be disgusting, 
when the contents of the cradle and the hog 
pen are judged by the same standard, when 
the babies are estimated by the pound like 
fat calves in the shambles. 

A man named Mead, who had two twins— 
or rather whose wife had—and who was an 
unsuccessful competitor at the late Baby 
Show at Springfield, offers to bet $200 on his 
babies against the field; and the babies to be 
shown with the other animals at the Na- 
ee Cattle Show, at Springfield, on the 
27th. 

We protest against baby shows becoming 
“ permanent institutions.” Or, if they must 
be repeated, we insist upon it that the fathers 
and mothers shall form a part of the show. 
If the design is—as in case of the exhibition 
of our animals—an improvement of the 
breed, why, by all means bring out the 
parents and let them be put through their 
paces around a ring. As the improvement 
of stock depends materially upon diet—its 
quality and quantity—the mothers should be 
questioned as to how and what they feed 
their babies upon, and whether nature re- 
ceives any aid from the bottle ; and remote- 
ly considered, the diet of the parents should 
be inquired into that the world may know all 
the whys and wherefores of the successful 
raising of human stock. 





Tue sate Of cattle, sheep, hogs, &c., re- 
cently imported by the Kentucky importing 
company, took place on the farm of Charles 
W. Innes, Esq., President of the company, 
in Fayette County, in that State, on Tuesday 
last. There was a large attendance at the 
sale, the bidding was spirited, and prices re- 
munerative. The highest priced animal was 
a bull, Syrius, which received the premium 
at the recent Bourbon County agricultural 
fair, and was bought by Mr. R. A. Alexander, 
of Woodford, at $3,500. [Cincinnati Com. 





To become respectable—say “yes” to 
every other man’s opinions, and have none 
of your own. 





A man of philosophic temperament resem- 
bles a cucumber; for although he may be 
completely cut up, he is still cool. 





Tue railroad employee who attempted to 
break up a train of circumstances, ran it into 
the ground. 





Tue man that “Oh’d for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” has paid up. 





Ir any one speaks evil of you, let your life 
be so virtuous that none will believe him. 





Earn your money before you spend it. 
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Remarxs.—Flour has risen about 25 cents 
per barrel the past week. Wheat is propor- 
tionably higher, with few arrivals. Corn 
and most other articles, no change worth 
noting. 

The weather continues warm, with a co- 
pious rain on the night of the 28th October. 

ellie 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


SaTuRDay, October 28, 1854. 
The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not thos¢ 
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at which produce is sold from the market. The variationsin 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the/articles. 

Tue Market has been quite dull of late, by reason of the 
warm weather. Itis, however, more brisk this morning, 
varying little from last week. 

Potatoes of all kinds sustain nochange. Cabbage.is $1 
@$2 per 100 higher than last week. Other vegetables 
remain about the same. 

The market is pretty well supplied with apples. Win- 
ter apples, as Baldwins, Spitzenbergs, Fall Pippins, Gilli- 
flowers, &c., begin to come in plentifully. Cranberries 
are quite abundant, with no change. 

Butter, eggs and cheese we quote the same, though the 
latter is dull of sale. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3@$3 50 P bbl.; 
White, $2 50@$2 75; Sweet, Philadelphia, $2 75@@3 25 ; 
Virginia, $2 50@$3 ; Turnips, White, $1@$1 25 ; Russia, 
$175@2 25; Beets, $2 75@$3 P hundred bunches ; Car- 
rots, same; Parsnips, $3 50@$4; Cabbages, $5@$7 P 
hundred; Pumpkins, $5@$8 P hundred ; Celery, $1 P 
dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Baldwins and Spitzenbergs, $175 P 
bbl. ; Fall Pippins, $2; Newtown Pippins, $3 25@$3 50; 
Cranberries, $6@$7 P bbl. 

Butter, State 22c.@24c. P ib.; Western, 18c.@19c. ; 
Eggs, 20c. # doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1l1c. P ib. . 

——————< 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Mownpay, Oct. 30, 1854. 


The weather for the past few days has been quite warm 
and close, and to-day is very rainy. This may account, 
partially, for a further decline and dulness in the market. 
The brokers find it quite difficult to dispose of their stocks 
though they are not lorge, and mostly of superior quality. 
Indeed we do not remember to have seen a choicer lot of 
cattle in the Washington Yards, with the exception of a 
few droves brought there, it is hoped, for the purpose of 
showing the effect of contrast. We could wish, too, that 
it would teach cattle-dealers the folly of filling up the 
market with ungainly animals, which, at the best, are a 
mere burlesque on beef. 


Best quality is selling at .............. 9c@9ic. P ib. 
er WIE! 5 SO gs ae to cee ams 74@9c. = do. 
AMICON O61 71: Oe 5 ee ca tivies sve *,.64@7Tic. do. 


We noticed to-day 90 cattle from Clarke County, Ky., 
owned by Wm. Gateskill, and sold by Geo. Toffey. Some 
of these were Durham grades, very large, and good quali- 
ty ; selling from 8} to 9}c. Weight about 700 lbs. 

Seventy-four grass-fed steers, from Chester county, Pa., 
owned by H. Underwood, of the same _ place, and sold by 
C.G. Teed. Good beef, bringing about 9c., and estima- 
ted to weigh about 700 lbs. 

One hundred and fourteen Chester Co. steers, owned by 
E. Wheaton, of New-York City. Thees were superior 
quality, and sold at9c.@9ic. Estimated to weigh about 
725 lbs. 

Sixty-five Durham grades from Bourbon Co., Ky., owned 
by Moreland and Hicks, and sold by David Belden. These 
were very fine Western cattle—part of them having sold 
at Albany for llc. They were selling to-day from 9c.@ 
9}.c. Estimated to weigh 750. 

Eighty-eight sold by Geo. Ayrault. Of these 55 were 
from Livingston Co., N. Y., owned by Matthews & Lyon, 
andrather slim. They were selling at about 8c. The 
others were owned by Mr. Shelden, of Cayuga County, 
Ky.; good quality, and selling at about 9c. 

Two droves belonging to Joseph Williams, Chester Co., 
Pa. One of these was a superior lot of 97 beeves, sold by 
Culver, Hurd & Co., for 9:c. P ib., and estimated to 
weigh 750 lbs. The other lot were good fair quality ; sold 
by Mr. Merritt for about 9c. Estimated to weigh about 
725 lbs. 

Seventy-five Ohio cattle, owned by T. M. Vail, and sold 
by W. H. Gurney, from 8} to 9ic. Weight estimated at 
650 lbs. 

Eighty-three Chester Co. cattle, owned by Killough and 
Harlan, and sold by Mr. Merritt. These were good cattle 
selling for 9c. Weight about 700. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 


WOOO aiacih xed: ode} épadtne canted ot 7c.@9ie. 
Cows and Calves. ..........6..6.ccc00e $25@$50. 
SHEEP... ooig.. ede pieces oauepisens enaeee $2@$5 
LA rc eT ae pe ne eee ee $1 50@$4 
VG aids ci vn sn +. Rings Page + 9.0eesGlne 4c.@6c 
ON... rccaneatte eanpkninaeets 4c.@ 4ic. 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 7c.@9c.; cows and 
calves, $20@$50; veals,5c.@6ic. ; sheep, $2@$6; lambs 
$1 75@$4 50. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7c.@9c.; cows and 
calves, $20@$45; veals, 44c.@6c.; sheep and lambs, 
see sales below, 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 6c.@8c.; cows and calves 
$25@$40. . 





A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. _ IN MARKET To-Dav. 


Ne a Pee 2413 2367 
RAGE ns sons is pserds.- 33 -— 
(1  raptalbe sre ane ea 238 — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 720 —- 
Swine oo. te 1575 — 


New-York State furnished, by cars, 373; on foot, 94 ; 
Ohio, 213; Kentucky, 531; Illinois, 69; Pennsylvania, 
734; Virginia, 27; Indiana, 104 ; Connecticut, 35. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. Browmina’s, O’BRIEN’S. 


Robinson-st. Sixta-st, Sixth-st. 
BeeveS,............. 598 448 315 
Cows and calves,... 123 34 65 
Sheep and lambs... .8462 4946 - 
WOMs. <2d. due n05022- 108 42 24 


All the brokers report the sheep market very dull the 
past week, with no prospect of a change till there is a 
change of weather. 

Mr. James McCarty, 388 Bowery, sheep broker at 
Browning’s, reports sales of 2050sheep and lambs, for 
$5,747 42, as follows: 

Suerpr.—54 Sheep for $94 05; 203 sheep and.lambs, for 
$528 75 ; 191 for $534 25 ; 141 for $481 50 ; 109 for $266 75 ; 
208 for $710 74; 97 for $155 25 ; 97 for $163 25; 150 for 
$422 25 ; 43 for $175 75 ; 115 for $378 75 ; 193 for $482 25 ; 
40 ‘for $125 50; 174 for $392 25 ; 163 for $441 13; 72 for 
$298. Total number of sheep and lambs, 2,050—sold for 
$5,747 42. Average per head, $2 80. 

Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
ports sales of 941 sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $2,727 63, in the following lots and prices : 

SHEEP anp Lamss.—217 sheep for $695 62; 134 sheep 
and lambs for $283 75; 85 lambs for $267 88 ; 198 lambs 
for $332 87; 29 sheep for $81 75; 36 lambs for $77; 82 
sheep for $275 ; 51 sheep for $134 01 ; 39 lambs for $104 ; 
13 sheep for $39 50 ; 109 sheep and lambs for $308; 38 
sheep for $128 25. Total number of sheep and lambs, 


Lope for $2,727 63. Average $2 89. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., ¢¢ 


Ashes— 





Pot,/ist sort, 1883... .. 0.5 .0d0% P 100 bh. — —@ 7 — 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. a ewes 6 G@— — 
Beeswax— 

American Yellow.......... .....00.0005 — 28@— 30 
Bristles— 

American, Gray and White.......... 1. — W@— 45 
Coal— 

Liverpool Orrel............... # chaldron— — @I11 50 

OOM dice baie « siphecitarcivnees dds teyemene —— @-—— 

BOING 5 ise eh PN. RAS eee 8— @7 50 

i SS ee Serre ere or — 

RDURSROAG: 6 Bes oi 0 0g weenie P 2,000 ib. 7 — @ 7 50 
Cotton— 


Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
7 7t 7% 8 









Ordinary...... 
Middling...... 9% 9% 9% 10 
Middling Fair. 10} 10% 10% 1i} 
b, gepiies a eyes 11 it 11t it 
Cotton Bagging— 
Gunny Cloth............6...0065 P yard.— 123@— 13 
American Kentucky.................... —— @— 
Baral a Tyg att a Sapp —— @ — 
Coffee— 
, eS ere eee P b.— 12 @— 134 
bE eee be EE PER Te EE ee  ee — 4 @— 14+ 
OME bib. 5, isin 5,0 42,.40.5, oan ec heen aaa —- 9@—11 
PEOEAOBIIO 6... ss =. os ocak bp keueey ae — 10 @— 11 
St. Domingo................ (cash)...... — 9@— 1} 
Flax— 
LT Se OIE Cee Oy eepe Pbh— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— - 
State, common brands................. 05 8 25 @ 8 50 
State, straight brands.................... 8 623@— 
State, favorite brands.................. 8 81 y 
Western, mixed do...............+..e00 8 8 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 9 25 @ 9 37% 
Michigan, fancy brands..............--.+ 9 = 
Ohio, common to DRAGS 600s ossm 9 123@ 9 37% 
Ohio, fancy brands.............-.-..--+s 9 314@ 9 50 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do. ..— — @ 9 50 
Genesee, fancy brands....... -- 925 @ 9 50 
Genesee, extra brands.. .. 9 75 @10 50 
Canada, (in bond,) . .. 862 @8 75 
Brandywine .. .. 955 @ 9 50 
Georgetown. . 9 25 @ 9 50 
Petersbu: 923 @— — 
Richmond Country —-—@9I%B 
Alexandria 9— @9 2% 
Baltimore, Howard-Street 9— @9 2% 
Rye Flour 6 50 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey..............006 eee 450 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.............-..: 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ #% punch.— — @19 50 
Grain— . 
Wheat, White Genesee......... # bush. 2 43 @ 2 50 
Wheat, do. C (in; bendy 6.64300 ——@210 
Wheat, Southern, ite.. .. 2— @22 
at, Ohio, BAN .—- -— @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White.... .. 225 @ 240 
Wheat, Western and Mixed. - 19 @2 08 


ca 

















Rye, Northern..............0.....i...5. 121 @—- — 
Corn, Round Yellow... .. 0.2. 2...6..06508—- — 84 
White...... eeseevereseeee — @— 85 

Corn, Southern White...:...........-.- — — @— 86 
Corn, Southern Yellow...............-.- — 83 @— 85 
Corn, Southern Mixed.................. —— @— — 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 81 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...-.. —— @— — 
EFI RRS Se 5 Serena rr | 1 40 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal............ seveeee— 55 @— 57 
Oats, New-Jersey ...... 2.20. sencscceses — 48 @— 52 
Cet he o's eate snaps Foye — 55 7 

Peas, Black-Byed.............. P bush. 2 75 @ 3 — 

Lime— 
Rockland, Common ................@ bbl—89@ — 
TLumber— 

Tunber, White Pine......... .-P cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
Seat, Oaks. 625. , EE —25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,.......(by cargo)— 18 @— 22 


YARD SELLING PRICES 






Timber, Oak Scantling....... ...2 M. ft. 30 — = 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
» “eo. Pine, Worked............... oe -~ 

Plank, . Pine, Unworked .... ....... _ 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual..... «..25 — @32 — 
Boards, MEO Ge. Soc ckoee . 5 16 — @18 — 
Boards, ay Gale % ie tetat sabe d P pce.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked ............... eeeee 22 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—2% 
Plank, do. narrow, clear flooring........ -— 25 @— — 
Finks Aiveny OS sagt igel>»Saekbade yer — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City Worked. sens oe 24 @— 29 
Plank, Albany Spruce.............2..... —17 @—2%4 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked.............—22 @— 24 
Pine, sawed... ........ P bunch. Mri r 275 

a 7 


Staves, Red Oak Hhd...................: 35 — @—— 
Heading, White Oak............5........ 70— @—— 
Molasses— 
New-Orleans...... ............... P gall.— 22 @— 2% 
ok, SR A Re aa — 23 @— 29 
NE SR a anaes nk nin ecey most — 22 @— 26 
Teme Cae. ond hares Sawiiedes-s. — 23 @— 26 
ee EE err — —@— 24 
Naval Stores— 


Turpentine, Soft, North County # 280 tb.— — -s 4 62} 





Turpentine, Wilmington................. -_-— 4 50 
WRB od cist oi ccs, wns. ----ah P bbl. 375 @ 450 
Wiley Glia 20581 io 5. Se. SoS —— @ 2% 
Resin, Common, (delivered)............. 180 @ 2— 
Resin, White ................... P 280 th. 2 123@ 450 
Spirits Turpentine ................ P gall.— 52 @— 54 
Oil Cake— 
Thin Oblong, City...:........... ..P tun.30 — @40 — 
Thick, Round, Country.................. —— @—— 
Plaster Paris— 
Blue Nova Scotia....... .......... P tun.3 25 @— — 
3 ene 3 — @ 3 123 
Provisions— 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ ® bbl. 1150 @12 — 
Beef, INS <1 done. aptuss sans vas one 14 — @— — 
Beef, Mess, extra........... etthiie piehs:e 16 — @— — 
Beef, ‘ime, Country _ 
Beef, Prime, City......... _ 
Beef, Prime Mess......... a _ 
3, UR SARE eR eee ll 2 @— — 
NS ihe ea ee 1 ae 
Pork, Prime Mess _ 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @— — 
SUPINE S 0 05-0056 F seins edb o00k-apiese — -—@—— 
Ne Ree — — @— — 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
Boos; Omoked ........:.:5.00600000ccce8s P b.— — @ — 
Butter, Orange County.................. — 22 @— 24 
Cheese, fairto prime.................... — 8}@— 10} 
Rice— 
Ordinary tofair..... .-....... P 100% 462 @ 475 
GCeGR OD PTO i665. Ae eee 5 373@ 5 625 
Sait— 
‘Tuateretaland ......... vesesssvev' P% bush.— — @— 52 
kh | eee eee cee —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground... ............. P sack. 120 @ 1 12} 
Uivgaes, Wine... .....-....00scres eee 145 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s........... «---. 162 @ 1 67 
Sugar— 
RR te ey ppp  b.— — @ — 
New-Orleans.......... ..000.s neem — 44@— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado............ .. sosseee = 4@— 5t 
H paid ng v0.0.0 Pu bce BeOS os | ala pain _ on 6 
avana, PPR le ~cu. tare — Ra@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... - 5@— 7 
BCE cssccenes ss s4e0 ¢ FS casendnnaiices -- 5}@— 5t 
SEERA Oo — 6i@— 7 
Bragil Brown.................. « ‘anistspund —- 5@— 5t 
American, Prime.................. ¥P th.— 114@— 12} 
a a ear ob. —-@— 8 
Kentucky . af . — @— 10 
vc hag aa OE EES OF Sige SO OES Sees — — Q— = 
St. Waitt ever wilssoelevin os d — 12 @— 18 
OOS. 59. BPR. es CRB — 17 @— 20 
bn. Cabs va Ee oY ae — 40 @— 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers...... + ..— 2 @1 — 
Florida Wi Wik a < <cs cat angen PY — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, BOO, 65 ashe stra -— 6@—15 
Leef. — @~ — 
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American, Saxony Fleece........... PB th.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, + and ? Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and + Merino.......... — 2 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country..........-.... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country. ................-.. — 26 @— 28 
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Advertisements. 


NARAADAARAANRALR RAR Ann rw 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten woids make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE —Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old; color gray. These horses are warranted kind, 
so strong, and enduring. They are offered for sale for no 
t, but | for not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be for $350, which is very cheap forthem. Such 
horses are oftener sold at $500 or $600 in this city. Apply to 
F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st, N. Z. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 


SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

_ Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily managed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. f 
Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address pemeneiy, 
oa, WILLIAM KELLY, 





Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 





NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 


ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now Pas ared to execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. ; 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


IPREES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Ceduar-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants imclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


1 . $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies 
Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well 
grown—delivered in Bostonand New-York. Price list on appli- 
cation. _B. M. WATSON, 
56-63 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


MPROVED ESSEX PIGS.—The sub- 

scribers are now ready to engage pigs from Fall litters, got 
by their superior Boars, LORD STON and UNCLE TOM. 
Prices—$25 per pair; $15.a single pig. ” : . 

Also, the reserved lot of five, from a Spring litter, which won 
the first prize at the New-York State Show this year; consist- 
ing of three boars and two sows. Price—$20 each. ‘ 

n all cases the money must be forwarded before shipment of 
the pigs; which will be well boxed, and sent by express or oth- 
erwise, as desired. W. P. & C. S. WAINWRIGHT, 
59-62 Rhinebeck, Duchess Co., N. Y. 














ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only working animals in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or eae or they need, is a soft place to roll on. 
They are gentle, tractable, an a managed ; andnobody who 
has ever tried them will ever give them uP for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
Jamesbore, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. [59 


‘Ist, Id, Id, Vth and 








QUPREME COURT.—In the matter of the 
taking of lands for a new Reservoir, between EHighty-sixth 
and Ninety-sixth-streets, and the Fifth and Seventh-evetiues in 
the City of New-York. 

To all owners, mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other per- 
sons, in any matter, by judgment, decree or otherwise, entitled 
unto, or interested in the lands or premises above mentioned, or 
ay pest thereof, 

otice is hereby given that you are required to appear before 
the Commissioners of Appraisal in the above entitled proceeding, 
at the office, No. 293 Broadway, the third story front room, at 10 
o’clock, AM, on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 
2ist day of October next, and to prod the evid to your 
title or interest therein. In detault thereof, and in case the per- 
son entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by 
or be known to the said Commissioners, or be fully wn, the 
same will be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to un- 
known owners. _ 

It being the desire to consummate this great. improvement,and 
to present the report at the earliest day consistent with proper 
examination, and due re to rights and interests affected, it 
is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the 
preceding notice, as no other or further notice wili be issued. 

Dated tember 1, 1 





ew- York, . 
ED ARD C. WEST 
ABRAHAM TURNURE, } Commissioners 
NIEL DODGE 


DA " 

RoBERT J. DILLON, Counsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—All papers published in the City of New-York are re- 
quested to publish the preceding notice until the 21st day of Oc- 
tober next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affi- 
davits of publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corpor- 
ution, to be paid on the final taxation of the proceedings. 57 


ew! TATE OF NEW-YORK—Secretary’s Of- 

fice, Albany, August 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the County 

of New-York—Sir: Notice is hereby given that at the GEN- 

ERAL ELECTION to he held in this State on the TUESDAY 

succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following 
OFFICERS are TO BE ELECTED, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Horatio Seymonr : 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sanford E, Church ; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Bony Fitzbugh ; an 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms ; 

All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. . 

A Representative in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District, composed ofthe 
Ilith Wards in the City of New- 
York; for the Fourth District, composed of the 1Vth, VIth, 
Xth and XIVth Wards of the City of New-York; for the Fifth 
District, composed of the VIIth and XITIth Wards in New- 
York, and the City of Wiilliemsbury in Kings County ; for the 
Sixth District, composed of the XIth XVth and XVIith Wards 
in the New-York; for the Seventh District, composed of the 
IXth, XVith and KXth Wards in New-York, and forthe Eighth 
District, composed of the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Wards in 
New-York. 

County Officers also to be selected for said County : 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sur Zagato, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; 

A City Judge, in the place of Velcome R. Beebe; 

A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; 

A Register, in the Fee of Garret Dyckman ; 

A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Geoige 
G. Glazier, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Henry Arcularius; 

A Police Justice for the Second District, in the place of Dan- 
iel W. Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of John McGrath ; . 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus 
A. Conover and William Pinckney, uppointed to fill vacan- 








cies; 
A District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who 
Ht —e, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Nathaniel 


. Blunt. 
A Civil Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Ju- 
dicial District, composed of the XIIth, XIXth, and XXIId 


ards: 
A Police Justice for the Eighth Judicial District, composed of 
the X Vith and XXth Wards. Yours respectfully, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


_ SHERIFF’s OFFICE, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 
The above is pubJished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary 
of State and the requirements of the statute in such case made 
and provided. 2 : JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 
All the public newspapers in the County will publish the 
above once in each week until the Election, and then h in 
their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid be- 
fore the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. See Re- 
vised Statutes, volume 1, chapter 6, title 3, article 3 part 1, page 
(53-60) JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 








ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 17 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 


& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
ofa variety of wi work Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be iound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of posatex merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 

ble of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 








ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stuck of 
Frnit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c., &e. 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 


rees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and Portu- 

Quince Stocks, embracing every thi worthy of cultiva- 
jon. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


&c., &c. 
They are all free from that destructive malady, 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 


ocality. 
Prices low, anda _ discount to the trade. 


New- ‘ord, 1 17-68 





of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 


ishing cylinder attached, A an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the top 
and edge of timber or plank i ed, whether square or bevel, 


is plan 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flow and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all patterns. 
ARTIN BUCK, 


J. H. 
F. A. CUSHMAN, 
M. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck. 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine oP, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & iison, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
‘ = 








ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
- Plauts may be purchased of Nos Wolets Non tock, 





























Agricultural Sian 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 





GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve-} 


ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 


lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and seyeral other pat- 
ee combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of.all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL]; 
oa made expressly for the California and Oregon 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 


combined, of three sizes and prices, uiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with correspon ™ horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in ithe nited States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
J 14, 15, 18, 1836, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
LOWS—A large varie + Panes =, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble. gma 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, '& 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


CORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for use and boiling food for stoc' 
BU; H HO OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT- PULLER», POST- 
HOLE AUGUKS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
ades, Wheelbarrows, Harrfows, 
‘ultivators, Hene-Sorapers, pLtindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, nes. 


Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and J Vie Rollers, Mow- 
ing von 5 ping Machines itt, Cont Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith F orges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
= Vane, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

ests. 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gis, 
Shingle Machines, Gonlos, aa 
Apple Parers, ire Cloth 


Belting fof Moki ke. 


ay and Manure Forks, 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

















GRASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tal Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 





Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Barley. Rye. 


Buck yheat. 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

Pras, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


GGARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

e, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 

Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
Rice. 

RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 

oy Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


(PENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the acento he Trees 

Shrubs and for such er kinds as have becom imated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 ond 1 191 oT Waterat. 


POULTRY. .—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 
ton ok et, oe phd bl ier in Live aad Dressed Poul- 
try. of ali kinds for "5 Also the various kinds 
iN Bore Poultry tS, for Breed. 


to give ous having. 0% Srsehine ie dispose of woulda well 
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nce cae oe 


Agricultural Books. 


Seerer—r—rn—eorrr—rrw 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS.!| 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
ol The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cen’ | 
is avery Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 








writers and lecturers in this 
# science. The Book which 
-result of many years’ study and practical e; 


PHE_ HOI HORSE, THE HORSE, 
F DOMESTIC 


ANIMALS. 
4d te one mow equal rented, glee, eve 
ve 0 
cum #3 bo pores, that no one ed a Book willingly be without it. Itis 
enti . 


: THE MODERY HORSE Bglsh Vo 
and is from the pen of that celebrated goa at 
q EO. Pi 


g¢on, Dr. G H. DADD. par ye 


,asone of the most ranch of Bod ad, tad 
he now offers to 


V. Prize Essa: cuptennres. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. have 


VI. Skinner's ture. Price 

VII. The Pests of the Fara orith Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII. Raree-—thair Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 


Price 25 ce 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
— 25 cents. 


The Hog—its Diseases and Management. petiee 25 cents. 

xi. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. i 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poult ry. Pris Prige Sgonts. 
‘oe Chemistry made Easy for the Use of 

XIV. The Amerione piety Yard. The cheapest and best, 
beak publish Price 

XV. The yy oy ila Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Ferti a known, with directions for use. By Browne. 





Price $1 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Pri 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. Blake. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture $ 
cone Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. “Price 25 


> oC KIL Johnston’s Lectures on Practical2Agriculture. re, 


rice 25 cents. 
y XXIII. Johnson’s a icultural Chemistry. Price $1 
a XIV. Johnson’s Elements of Tyee Ghersistry and 





He 


i 
AAAS 


Price $1. 
‘A Randalls’ sheep Husband: lt 
VI. Miner’s American Bee- sopers renwal. Price $1. 
VII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. te. Price $1. 
Ili. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 


1 25. 
SIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
SXXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
lete. Price 60 cents. 


XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Co 
gees Youatt and Martin on attle. By Stevens. Price 


xxi. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price 
XXXYV. Allen’s Prt Fm Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
fe VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


ebrx, Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice 
XL. Lindle y's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. | Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Pr ve Farmer. A book for every boy in 


the country, Price 50 cents. 

XLII ‘alien's 1 Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Free $2 50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Contaiting Hints on 
arrangi ging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $i 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVII. | ~ sre Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


ion. Price 50 
be Na baceg Buist’s “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 
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‘KL IX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garten ae Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
” is 


L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF 7 

O.—A full and minute description ofthe different 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full rims 
tions for its apptication, op of 96 pages, and can be sent 


through the mail. 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from China—very fine of their kind 
B. & C. 8S. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, N ‘ew-Jersey. 


RUIT TREES FOR SALE.—I have now 
ready for sale one of the most complete selections of Fruit 
Trees ever offered in this part of the country, and as neg 4 and 
me Trees as can be found in the United States. Apples, 

Pears, Feuches, LF 0 aga Grapes. it fad ie fe th Strawberries, &e. 
Subscribers to this paper will find in it the coming year full 
directions for managing Fruit Trees in the best manner, with a 

complete list of the best varieties. 
Morristown, N.J 


EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 

for sale from their woth ort at Ruwmson’s Neck, Shrews- 
buy, N. J., of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank Mone 
mouth County,N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 


Fancy FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 


eit" importations—and Golden 0 at for sale a 


Morri 
Fo 














SALE, hd THE SOUTH NOR- 
K. x URSE, a fine yey ahs the N grr Rochelle (or 


— hy at $ dozen ; also 
fed variety at per dozen, or pure Red Ant- 
wery Baap OUR & CO., 
Norwalk, Conn. 





UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the eed of ee Seed 
among which are the Red Mediterranean; 


Soule’s and Blue stem. 2% 
° Daw, 189 and 101 Water-st. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 





of pure bred ho Asiatic, tai other Ba and ome | Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African ee, oe na 
54-tf Blizabethtown, ‘New-Jersey 


| of genuine science, and ee te ‘to 
score 


‘Fromth umerous and st fe tei i ed 
and the newspaper press, wet select ney ; 


tiect from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
of Massach’ 


usetts: 
Dr. DapD—Dear Sir: I hope Your i ey “is 
hat man has ever been got 


lest 
creature t im subjection 
the Horse— will meet wich that success all your efforts 
in this direction so weg eserve. 
Your obedient servant, 
Jou} . H. CLIFFORD. 
From Hon. Marshall P. W 
, May 13 , 1854. 


a Dapp—My Dear Sir: I am greatly reel the 
aluable treatise, the results of 70 ur own in’ which 
vou eanenpe pap A y issued, hoping that wid meet the 
patronage of 
ate wig P. WILDER. 


The “Modern Horse Doctor,” roe sie G. H. pee. is. ,is a wgansl 


cage 


“¢ remain yours 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt-can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 





is received. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 

———__—_— 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 


Arratigements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the Amertcan Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine, one year for -. - - $4 00 
% Putnam’s “ a“ “ - - = 4 00 
‘“« Knickerbocker “ 4 - - - 400 
“ Eclectic “ “ “ 4 a - 600 
“ Littel’sLivingAge “ Oe ee ee 6 SO 
“ National Magazine “ %““ - - - 850 
“” Dickens’s Household Words ““ - - - 350 

Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water-st., New-York. 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 
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’ PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCE 








MENT! 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURINST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 
N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 
it is beautifully printed with type castexpressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 








’ volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 4 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by forming them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are- becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY &N AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted te matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. .The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. ‘Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Atten—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranee Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Crirt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculiurist is supplied to.regular subseribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of ‘soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which wil 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. , 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single- Subscribers. j...6.-105 os sv'ePeginn aod + § aeciensts ae Be $2 00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubsof3 do. ....... tei» ig SEM: okie eee chad 4 5 00 
. ee MOST S550 bcos nts at Spost sth os: Ki hI 1 60 - 8 00 
+f (i280 cele” sci aS. Bae SB . BRS. 055 JG. Ss giy 66 - 15 00 
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The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 29 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a clubof ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a-club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 

‘Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 

per annum. : 

- Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk.of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 

the-presence of the Postmaster. - al _ 
(= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 

ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 





